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ABSTBACT 

A study was conducted to describe and evaluate the 
segueiitial English coiaposition prograni at Illinois CiBtral College^ 
and to develop an evaluation fflodel designoa for adaptation to local 
needs of other comaunity colleges* Each of six sequential courses^ 
ranging from highly remedial in nature to creative writing^ was 
described in detail^ including official description and objectives 
desigxiated for students^ and in teres of college and diviaion 
philosophies, Aaong the teehnigues used to evaluate the program were 
crite^ ton^ref erenced evaluation^ analysis of logical consistency 
withiii the prograin and with the philosophies of the college and 
divisiont various measures ol student satisf act ion^ and a survey of 
inatrnGtor attitudes* Evaluation results revealed that froE 85S6 to 
99S6 o£ the students involved nera supportive of the program^ although 
tb%Y nished it were more practical, a»d, overall, instructors were 
quite positive about the prograa* It vas concluded that the 
seguantial composition progran was an extreoiely sophisticated^ 
carefully constructed^ creatively designed seguence of ccnpositional 
activities sensitive to the needs of students and the philosophies of 
the college and division^ An extensive bibliography and study-related 
naterials are appended, (JDS) 
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TluB tniiuly w^iH intii'iuied to anawur tin; qviciBLxoiu ''Ib it poBsL- 
ble to portray nnd defriul to critical audience thu fpimdaclona of cx 
soquon^ial compoKUion prugratii, utilising rhetorical modes, at n com^- 
prehensLve community college, nieoLliig the varioiiB nneds of yttuluiits 
who accttpt its open-door [H)llcy? Eritalled in this probleni waa rm 
c^xplariation oj: various nntlonal trendB leading to tho description of 
Liu* yix Hcqucniial conipuKh ion courHGB nt ininols Ctuitral Colleae 
in East: Punria , T llinois, wi\lch r/inge from highly raniodlating courses 
to Croat ive writing. Mho, the varying modea of dellvc^ry developed 
at the College werti portrayed as well as some of the ancillary mater- 
ials which were created for supporting those delivery systems. 

The second major portion of the paper is the development of 
an evaluation model designed to serve as a base for adaptation to 
local needs of cornmunity collages everywhere. Included in the evalua- 
tion techniques are criterion referencing of the course objectives, 
the logical consistency of the program, a student questionnaire, com^ 
parib^on of unralimiints figurus, personal intorvtews of students %^ho 
dropped thci course I an Instructor attitude survey, an annual report 
statement by the Cha Irnian of tha Division, and iniscellaneoiis docu"^ 
ments. 

These evaluation tachniques are applied to the prograni at 
Illinois Central College, East Peoria, Illinois, to analyze the degree 
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mF ^at hjtaiitlcn i^^ lluU: pru^^raiii aiul \ n i I 1 i;s t: ra le practical, appli- 
raLiun of tliu 1 hn i quiio , An /inn lyti i ?j of tti»^ Bt'vun uvaliwirlon i-t'ch- 
nlquctB (ilHpl :\yui\ iviLhur posirLvu atu:r [itwuuu cu' t:liP rompo^n t. I on prnp,rnni 
at rilliiaiH Contir/il Cullu^^i^, An aualyHlH uF ihr nIi]PCMjv«^s rov(»a](-i 
Uhat: tilt* t;oiu:upr of ubjtM'Livu^* 1h an CKtrvuM^ly ad van f n )mm)u^^ rouTHc of 
actiLQii. Thi^ Engl in li ('umpi^s .1 ti laii SLuth'Ut (^it^i^t lanna iia ■ rt^VfMltal a 
positrivL^ response to Lht^^ compOH ia: Ian prograii) iiHuaj.Jy al)nv(i 90 piM' 
i:eat:, with t:!ici Irrant favurabia ia»sponBo sliijwn Luward \ ho practa t:al Lty 
of the prugrnm, A cninp;n able poHitLvc^ rtsHpunHu was dinplaycnl na Llic 
CoinpDH It inn LnfUiuetor Attitude Survuy with only two it tans falliaig 
bxjluw thv midpoint of 3.U ImM WL'tm dugriM-H '^\' I and 'V-^^p I ar f^nieni pro~^ 
ii Qci lire s and the o b j ec t. j v Ct* f o r English 1 0.5 . T he r y po r t to 1 1 le Deji n 
of las true t ion relates a number of accomplishmentB and concerns which 
Tfeiprafsenty basically a strong j dtisirablo position. The logical con-- 
siBnancy moaBurefi damonstrated that the philosophior^ of the College 
and I h e Di u 1 n ion are s t r on g ly s uppo r tGt d by t h e c ompOB 1 1 i o n p r og ram 
cxc'e[)t fur iXti practinalJty prablemB* iiie groat eat concern reveal od 
by Lliu uvaluatitui jirocu^^;; rusts in the inaduquacy of thu comppnifUJii 
enrol iriifjntis compared to tUosfci of the College!. A filial f^valuation 
tecfiniqu^j was to inttirvieW full-time students who dropped iuiglish 
during the fall sonujater, 197 5? revealing that the iiuraber oi^ sltua^ 
tions whicli were caused by reasons controllable by the Division were 
quite negligible* 

ThiH study haH d^nnons trated that: 

I. Little \;ub5:i tantive rDHCarch has been performed in tlici 
£jrea of eompoHltlon, nnd nmeli Isi needad* 
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V( Mllpf )H I I h HI . 

hi H :^ I lU; iM! r^'' I I iiirii ! 1 r t^urn 

t\\i\\i uf.}\ ;;iii«imts ;iu<| iitsiriKM.or^. iuu irnfpd [ Iwu a 

buiun'i^ial conipuH U lull [^ri'|- /'filh i-uhLh :ii UMiums I'f.Mii I Co ] 1 r , 

^^urt• Mjieriiic^ ry jjroiiU^s of f h*' s( nclMiir s i iiKn llu' 

Fo 1 l.ow==itp stauiiuH riuotl t:n bu proniottul to i'ii^a*Hure thn cjt'-- 
griMj of HatLHfncLion wirh (he ruiirHt^H one* ynar aftc'r s taidtuit: b 

luivc'^ cotnpl t^ttid them. 

7. Thu HtKiueutjial coiiiposi t ion program Illinois Central 
Cuilego has prt^nunteid itstilf an extremely iiophiHt Icatod , care-* 
fully conn true tud, cruaLivuly dc^Blgned sequence of cornpoBltiannl 
acti-Vith-'S whi«li ii^ nvmiltAsFu to HtudyiiL neods and thu ph I loBOphlt?H 
<>r i\\v f!i)11i!j,^u and the DiviBion. It f.s haHfcMl iipon i\ loj*icnl frame- 
workj pur^ujod with innovative t <^ciinlques ^ twaluated with concorri 
for impravtimc^nt , ajid dyyignud by a hlgiily pro f ohs i onal , energetic, 
and juHtlfiahly proud faculty. 

8* The evaluatjon tecluiiqiioH presanttid here can be adapted 
to local conimunlty collt'SV? n^^eds anross the c.ounLri^ as a basic model 
to upgradt! thu qaallty of learning generated In coniposltlon. 
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INTRODUCTrON 

Rngllsh iiiHUcucrlon in In a Hta\:J^ of No one ImH 

developed the inn t ruat i oiki L £?Kpt!rLlze or Lnri iitMicc: to exort real 
direction to the Bubject mnttar* CuriBiKjiient I y , Iiif; truct LtHt Clue- 
tuataB with the wliims of tliti tlmeB tvom open t^lnHmvtH Ln ilim making, 
to Journals, to BenBitiivity , to language atructurej to cin-^your'-owii- 
thing. Ncithor have Eiigllnh instructors huen ablB to wItliMiand lUe 
justifiable crLticinms of studentB, adminietratorB , itist: ructora in 
otliMr dlsniplinRB, or the public* In many places tho requlrementB 
havQ boon curtaiL«d or eLiminatucK ^'Ucneliead ICngl iRh*' waB thrown out 
of many BchoolB during thta rapid growth ytjarn of tht^ flftitia and 
.^UHttes but lb oncaHionlng a runalBBance in the Beventles. 

Upon the appointment of the author as Di\ristan Chairman of the 
Cammuiii cat ions DiviBlon of illinolB Central College, EaBt Peoria, 
IHinois, in 1969, several Blgnlf leant queBCions were asked of hlra 
by both the President and Dean of Instruct Jon of the Colleger 
(I) How are you going to prove that you are. accufilly teachitig anything 
to ynur studentB? (2) How can you Justify retalriing a aix-credlt-hour 
requirement In EnRllsh at TlllnolB Central College? l^ouldn't we be 
]uHt am well off by dropping English entirely frotn the curriculum? 
Although the queetlonfi were asked somewhat f acetloLiHly ^ they were just 
as logical and lustliiable as they were frustrating and embATrasslng , 
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Thus, a considerable and GOnclnuiig attentloii has been glv«n 
to develop a program which cm\ answer th^se tclnds of concornj? In the 
following basic Htatt»m«nt of the pfobluni of diln paper: 

Is tt passible to portray md do ietid to a crirical audience 
the foundations of ci HequtMitlal acmpoBlt ±on progratri, urilJ^^ing 
rhetorical modes, at a comprt'hfcms ivo comraunltv cDllage, meeting 
the various needs of students who ac dipt its upiMi tluar jjolii'v? 

Stateme nt of F urp_Qs.e 

11 1 e p u r po H u H of t h 1 s study, L ium ^ Wf * r' u L o i\vH v v I b e a n d evki 1 ua t 
the composition program nH it exlsCH £\l Illinois Cuntral Collugti, lin- 
tailed was thu porcrnyal of tlie hIh Hcquti^iitl .'^ 1 courNe h in composition 
which range froni highly ri^inedia Ling ccut sch torrt*ativfe^ wrttlng. In 
addlclon, the vorytng modcB of dni jvpry duvylopLu! nt t\\o Collogc? have 
been descrlbud as well as Bomi* of che nncjiU-* ry mnt rr inl s which the 
Division has created for supporting tl)0§42 de 1 Ivery Byatt^nir.. 

To evaluflttj the program as It !1owgkLhib at tho Colloga rc-- 
quired a critical approach utill^^lng ^ntious aourt o>n 

1, It InveBtlgated the criterion rufcrenclng of tlie course 
objucclves I 

2, It ch^iliangcn! the logical nonHlsti^ncy of tihe progrftni 
Btructurti* 

3, It pursued thd oxterit of atudunt saLlsfnc t ion with the 
program throiigli an nnalyHlH of the resulcfiof a Btudont questlonniiire 
admhilBtercd in Decomber, 1974. 

4, It Burvuyi.>d thti growth of Ui^ ciofiipBitlon program thrnugh 
a dlHpliiy of l\\u coinpa rnt Ivu unrolliiiont figur^iH during the frill somoa- 
turn gf 1^71, iy74, aiul iy?5. 
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5* It cDrisldcred t!ie airwuitt of teacher sntlsfaccion ^tch 
the prcgram through tli** development and admltiistratlon of an InfortnAl 
opinioiinaire durtnR the* August* 19 75p OTlentation, 

6. It pre.^enttid evidence from a personal opinian poll of a 
Scimple of ^tudciitB presently enrolled in clasBGs but who had dropped 
their English couraes befori* October 14, 1975* 

7* It contained a critical statement regarding the compo-- 
sitlon prograra by the Chatrmaii which will \w Included in the 1974-75 
amual report to the Denn of IriBCrtictloii, 

The various purpoMca of this dl^^sertatlon were succeaafully 
nchloved when the wr iter dt^monHtratpd that he van ablt^ to i 

1* liBt *uid destiribe major eKampleH of the wide variety of 
Bngltsh coniposl tlon cournpH throughout the natlDn* (kTiowledge— 
Chap t e r 2 ^ p agoB 14 to 29,) 

2, Interpr^it thu enrol Iment pat terns in cowpositiQii at 1111^ 
nols Central College from fallj 1973 to fall, 1975, (camprGlienalon" 
Chapter 4, page^ 168 to 171,) 

3, Apply a logical fraiiiework to the sequential composition 
prograni at lllltiola Central College, (applications-Chapter 3, pagaa 
142 to 144; Chapter 4* pagtis 171 to 177,) 

4, Analyp^o the /imount of ^nclsf action among students, faculty» 
Mtntnis tratlon and the public In the coitr.^ea In cnmpoBltlon at III!- 
nnla Centrnl Cnl Ic^^t^s (.<!inlyBiB--Chapti^ r 4,) 

5, Craato qut^H t lininai rc^a utlll^ad to evaluate student and 
fiiculcy Batlsf nc t ion in compoBition courses at rillnoia Central 
CollcgOi (Hyntho.^lH«"ArpondlKOB B and Di) 
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6. Design a system of criterion referencing which can be 
accommodated by a composition program, (synthesis-'Chapter 2, pages 
29 to 33; Chapter 3, page 142; Chapter 4, pages 148 to ISO.) 

7. Write a philosophy of composition statitnent to delineate 
the priorities for the composition program at Illinois Central College. 
Caynthesis^-Chapter 3, pages 52 to 54.) 

8. Crltlcis^e the composition program at Illiiioia Central 
College utillElng the %'artous evaluative macerials Included In this 
Statemetit of Purpose* (e\raluation— Chapter 4,) 

9^ Identify the ^ide selection of course types in college 
EngliBh across the nation, (receivings-Chapter 2, pages 14 to 29,) 

10 • Answer the quescioriB originally asked by the President 
and the Dean of Instructlun of Illinois Central College regarding the 
value of English Instruction at that Institution* (responding--' 
CliaptDr 4, pages 54 to 130 and 142,) 

11* Demonstrate a concern for individual differences by por- 
traying delivery systems suited to various student learning styles, 
(responding— Chapter 3, pages 131 to 1410 

12, Initiate inforniatlon--8eeklng devlcea to ascertain the 
satisfaction of students and teachers with the composition program at 
Illlnots Central College, (organiEatlori--Chapter 4, pages 150 to 168 
and 177 to 181 and Append iKes B and D.) 

13* Discriminate areas of strength and weakness in the com- 
position program at Illinots Central Collage, (charac terlgatioti — 
Chapter 4*) 

14, Formulate a Htatement of philosophy of composition which 
provJduri tho frumework of the composition program at Illinois Central 
(iuIluHU, CohriractorUAtldn--*ChaptQr 3| pages 52 to 54*) 
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15* Draw a compariaori chart to demonstrate the percentage of 
positive responses to actltudlnal question on the English Composi- 
tion Student Questionnaire, (psycho-nwtor-^Appendix C.) 

Deflnltlori of Te rms 

The following ternis comprise a list of definittons required J 

1, Crltarion referenreu testlng--^A tarm referring to the use 
of performatice objectlvas as the staiidard level of achleveinent rather 
than a aormed level of achievenient of the entire population of stu- 
dents. Thus, it is aimed at a level of mastery of achievement with a 
time variable primarily , rather than a score within a range of scores 
which provide standard deviations from the mean, 

2. Rhetorical modes—A term which- depicts the structuring of 
a cdmposltion course around the concept of organtzatlonal patterns 
for papers which .aprrespDnd to the problem generating the writings 
such as suiranary , - comparlaoti/contrast I cause/ef feet, and classlflcn-^ 
tiont 

3* English 100-^--Thi8 is the title of the first course in-- 
eluded in the composition sequence at Illinois Central College* It 
is a highly remedial course which attempts to integrate reading and 
English into a blend which proinotes basic learning skills. It tests 
students for primary motor^ perceptual^ and conceptual abilities be= 
fore it atteiTipts Co remediate the learning problenis of students. It 
is a course with very unique objectives at the conimtinity--college 
level. 

4, English 101--^Thls course is a continuation of English 100 
but may be the entry level of sonie students with fewer learning prpb- 
lents or with less pronounced difficulties. 
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5. English 105---^This course is the first of the chree major 
composition courses at rillnols Central College* It is nornially not 
accepted for transfer to senior institutions nor is it intended for 
that purpose* It is utilized with an occupationally-^oriented English 
to fulfill the siK-semesteT^hour requirement in many Associate of 
Applied Science degrees* But it alio functions as a preparatory 
course for transfer-^level composition. It enrolls approKimately 80O 
students each year. 

6, English 110— This course is by far the most popular Eng- 
lish course at the College in terms of numbers of students , nearly 
2200 each year. It is mandated by law to be the equivaleiit of the 
first sentester of English at the four^year colleges and universities 
in Illinois, Because it involves so Mny students and so mtich in-- 
structlonal timej it occupies considerable attention by the Divlsionj 
being the motivator to develop new irodes of delivery, utilize objec- 
tives ^ and provide creative materials, 

7* Englieh lll^-^This is the second compositioii course in the 
natural sequence to fulfill the college-'transfer English requirenient . 
It builds upon the sequence of writing skills developed in English 110 
and concentrates upon argunientation , persuasionj and research. It 
attracts apprOKimately 160O students each year* 

8. English 112-^^This course is creative writing, It is purely 
elective and supports only one section each semester with an enroll- 
ment of about twenty--two students. It is intended for students who 
have completed the equivalent of English 111 and wish to develop 
writing skills with the intent of publishing their works* 
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9. Perforinance objecttves — ^The author makes no distinctions 
among the terms perfDrmance objectives, behavioral objectives , termtn-^ 
al objectives, or learning objectives; and he uses them interchangeably 
to Indicate the learning outconies of instruction • 

10. Terminal objecCivfe--This term is also equivalant to the 
other synonyms for perf oriuarice objec elves ^ but it is used in a special 
manner as associated with and contraiited to enabling objectives. 

11. Enabling objective-^Thls term is designed to indicate an 
intermediate objective whose attaininent is required before the accom-- 
pllshment of the terminal objective is possible, 

12. IndividualiEed inatructlon^^This term specifies a learning 
technique which allows the student the chplce of objectives for the 
course, the learning actlvltlDS which he will perform, and ordinarily 
the evaluation techniques if he decides he wiahes to be evaluated* It 
Is differentiated from Independent study, which Is much more rastrlctedg 

13. independent sdudy-'^This concept differs froin individual-^ 
ized Instruction primarily by having the activities prescribed by a 
professional, but the actual study to accomplish the course objectives 
is done independently by the student with a Tninimum of supervision. 

14. CLEP---^Thls acronym standa for the College--Level Examina- 
tion Program which is con trolled by Educational TeBtitig Service* It 
contains a series of tests which are being used across the country to 
award proficiency credit In various courses* 

15. Journal-wr Itlng— This is a series of writing eKperiences 
in which the student i/rltes freely for his own satlaf action, often not 
seen or read by the teacher. Although sometimes the student merely 
copies other authors' works, he is expected to mo^e into writing about 
whataver moves him in a personal Journal. 

18 
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16, Free wrltlng-^-Thls concept holds that if the student is 
allowed to write whatever he wants In whatevtr form he chooses when^ 
ever he is ready for whomever he wants, he will do a better job. It 
is built upon the assumption that motivated writing is strong writing 
and will overcome naturally many of the mecharilcal and structural 
problems which ordinarily plague student writing, 

17, Contractual CDmpoalt ion— This is a delivery system for 
composition which allows the student to work Independently to meet 
specified objectives for each paper at Illinois Central College, The 
student writes each paper in proper sequence, turns it In to his in- 
structor for grading, and proceeds to the next paper as soon as the 
one is judged satisfactory, working as fast as he desires within the 
time limit. He works under a contingency con*".ract for his credit and 
grade, 

18, Contingency contract^=Thls term refers to a system of 
managing classroom activity which stipulates that the reward for hav- 
ing completed work is dependent upon the student's having met partic^ 
ular criteria. The reward may take various forms ^ depending upon the 
nature of the students in a particular locale and their ages, 

19, Learning Laboratory'— This is a location at Illinois Central 
College under profeaaional directorship in which any adult may come 

for tutorial help In Bnglishi reading, or mathematics. Most Individ- 
ualB who seek this help are students, but others ^^ho seek these ser~ 
-vices also are given them without cost* 

20, Illinois Valley Library System^ — This label refers to a 
group pf public libraries in central Illinois who have joined to- 
gether In an attempt Co provide improved services to their patrons, 
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21. Grading iTistructor--=This Is a designatJoii applied to In- 
structors In delivery systams in which the student does not meet ^ith 
the inscructor In the classroom in the normal fashion. The instruc-^ 
tor's primary function in addition to assisting the stiident with his 
course problems is to evaluate his work, 

22. Developinental Program—This term Is a some^^hat inadequate 
title for a cross-^discipllned group of courses for remedial students 
in English J reading, and social science. Special testing and dlag^ 
nosis are utilized to preacribe the InBtruction which will provide the 
most remediation over a one-or two^-semester time span. 

23. Mini-raaster—This is the name applied to a course which 
is o/fered at rilinols Central College in an eKtremely abbreviated 
and concentrated fashion. Three hours of credit are provided in 
eleven days, ordinarily^ at any time of the year when classes are not 
It; session, such as Christmas ^ after spring aemester, and before fall 
semester, 

24* Entry profile— This term applies to the scholastic prepa-- 
ration which a student brings to a class at its beginning. It should 
indicate the student *s readiness to perform the work of the course. 

25. EKit profile— The skills which the student is able to 
exhibit at the conclusion of a class is the student's exit profile. 
Theoretically, the exit profile minus the entry profile should indi- 
cate the amount of learning which took place within tha class, 

ICC Writer-^This is the title of a student literary tnaga- 
j'.ine written by students and published yearly by Illinois Central 
Colluge/ at iri uHGd an a required textbook In English 105, 110, and 
111. 

ERiC ^0 



27. Transfer-level-'-Thii is a designation which ii given to 
CDnmunity-^college courses which indicates that they are taught at a 
level of difficulty which would equate them with equivalent courses 
at the aenior college or university level , whether or not they are 
actually taught there, 

28* Expository wrl ting-'-Thli term generally signifies a pur^ 
pose for writing which is primarily to explain or to inform. At 
Illinois Central College it also includes descriptive forms of com-- 
posi tlon* 

29. Argunientation^--This term applies at Illinois Central 
College to the forma of coniposition which are grounded in logic and 
reasoning, rather then emotioni It emphasizes clear thinking as its 
basic objective* 

30. PerBuasion—In composltloTi at Illinois Central Colleges 
this term applies to vario us writings w^hlch intend to convincG an 
audience through the application of primarily emotional techniques 
rather than logical or rational techniques. 

Limi_t actions and Del imitations 

Several of the limitations of this study are associated with 
the coinposition quastionnalre which la discussed in Chapter 4. In 
order to assure answers which are based upon complete informationj it 
is necessary to administer the questionnaire during the last wek or 
two of class. However s by doing so, those students who withdraw for 
any nuniber of reasons during the semester do not have an opportunity 
to complete the form. The number of withdrawals is often significant, 
frequently as many as 20 per cent, StuareS at Illinois Central Colleg 
have indlcaced that ^students who withdraw have stated reasons other 
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than instructional dissatiaf action in over 90 per cent of the cases, 
but that fact does not eliminate the possibility of skewed findings 
on the questionnaire* 

Another aspect of the problem of interpreting the results of 
the questionnaire is that many students' responses regarding English, 
a required course in college, have been colored positively ot^ more 
probably, negatively by the years of English in their previous educa- 
tion. Although the present course might have some effect upon those 
predispositions^ it can not hope to always alter them significantly* 

The composition questionnaire has been administered three 
times in the past* Only the recent findings are discussed , however ^ 
beGause only it was issued in anticipation of this study* However^ 
the suiranary and report of the findings of the August 1972, survey 
presented to chief administrators will be Included In AppendiK E* 
Reasons for differences between the two will not be entertained ^ and 
the only reason for Its Inclusion is to portray a level of continu- 
ing satisfaction with the program* 

Only English 105^ 110 ^ and 111 have been evaluated by means 
of this questionnaire because (1) the enrollment in the other three 
courses have been severely limited in composition » (2) the nature of 
the courses is rather different and changes soniewhat each semester 
with the needs of the students j and (3) each inatructor in the other 
courses has been left to his own devices to evaluate the worth of 
his classes. 

Although all teachers were requested Co give the questlonnalrea 
to tluilr HtiulenLH, no precautions were made to see that they were ad- 
inliilHteruil fairly. Neither were efforts made to see that all did 
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actually administer tham* Nor was aiiy attempt made to control Che 
questionnaires returned by specif Ic teachers. The whole concern \^as 
to secure as much usable information as possible under the least 
threatening circumstances* Consequently , the results might be skewed 
somewhat if certain teachers purposely did not administer the ques-^ 
tioanalres to their students. 

The composition program described here is found In Illinois 
Central College in East Peorias Illinois. This is an open-door com-- 
prehensive community college of nearly ISjOOO students. It is situated 
in a location which allows it to serve a rich variety of urban, sub-* 
urban, and rural students, about 55 per cent of whom are in technical 
and occupational programs. Students come from basically Peoria, 
Woodford, and Tazewell counties, although minor portions of several 
other counties are included within the district. The average age of 
the student body is 27 .-S, 55 per cent of whoni are evening students* 
The population Is primarily conservative ^ and ^he area has been some- 
times Included a, ribbon of land across the nation known as the 
^'BXble Belt." The student population is primarily white and protest 
tant, 5 per cent being black with unmeasured but insignif icant numbers 
of other minorities. 

One of the primary generalities ordinarily accepted about 
English departments is that no agreement eKists among them as to the 
desirable nature of freahman composition* Therefore, an arbitrary 
limitation of only ten basic descriptions of composition programs will 
bu dlBCUBsed. Although many more minor or peripheral types are avail- 
ublu; an arbltrury limit finally had to be set to make a discussion 
rea^^onable. In addition 5 thy determination as to which types should 
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be coTisldered mote important than others is purely thn writer's 
deterTnlnatlon. The kinds have not beeti decided on the basis of popu 
larity so tnuch as by their very natures as distinctive and thereby 
illuatracive of the fact that little commonality exists across the 
country . 

A limitation of 50 per cent of the full-tiitie student \^lth-- 
drawals from composition courses will be chosen as a sample to be 
Interviewed by phone for their reasons for withdrawing from the 
course. These persons vUl consist of the second and third quarters 
of an alphabetical list of students who have dropped English durlrig 
the first month of class ending October 14, 1975, 

The queBtionnaire which was administered to Instructional 
staff in the August, 1975^ orientation of instructors was not pre- 
sented to the part-^titne staff. It Is felt that they have not been 
enough involved in the formulation of the program to evaluate It^ 
They have been more involved in enacting the program^ and as such 
their roles are important; but their positions as part--tiine Instruc- 
tors does not, in most caaes^ allow thetn to see the complete picture 
In the immersed vlewpDlnts provided a full-time instructor. 
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Chapter 2 

REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

Searches of the llteraCure were conducted to locate information 
regardlag several aspects of the subject * (1) Since a variety of 
techniques are advocated for teaching compogition at the college level, 
sources were searched to pinpoint those techniques, (2) Another area 
of concern which was researched relates to the establishment ^ specifi- 
cation, and juatif ication of behavioral objectives and criterion 
referencing* (3) A further concern which was investigated is the area 
of reinedlal education, particularly as it relates to adults* (4) A 
final researched area was the evaluation of compositional skills, 
As one scans the literature relating to the freshman English 
course, he early encounCers a question which peatera him before he can 
confront the queation ©£ ''how to" conduct the course~''whether to,-' 
So much pesscrttistic tallc eKlsts that it confronts him everywhere. It 
is directly encountered In articles such as "Taps for Freshman 
English,"^ "English Up Against the Wall"^ and a reply, ^ '^The People 



^Regina M, Hoover » "Taps for Freshman English?" Colleige 
CQmpQsition and Communication^ XXV (May^ 1974), 149-154, 

^Leon E. Lewis, "English Up Against the Walli A Departniintal 
Narrative." College EnRlish. XXXVI (Deaamber, 1974), 458-465. 

^mizabeth Wooten* "English Up Against the Wall i An Alterna^- 
ttvu iMullng," CoUsim English > XXXVI (Decembir, 1974), 466»469. 
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vs. EngUshr" "Delete English Couraes from the Curriculum, and 
"Will There Always Be an English?"^ Happily, most of thase pieces 
finally CDnclude that through the negative talk which has become a 
kind of 'Vailing wall*' for English, promise exists for the continuation 
of the course if new patterns of change are allowed to develop. The 
literature does sob^r instructors j as it should » by reflecting the 
disturbing decreases In students in English over the past ten years* 
The surveys performed by Ron Smith^ provide the statistics to relate 
that deflating status of the course. Such gloooiy articles as "The 
Drift of College English in the Last Three Years: Reflactiona from a 
Member of the Loyal Non-Phalanx ^''^ "Either Way Will lliirts"^ or 
"Abolish iLnglish."^^'' are counterbalanced by articles such as ''Notes 



^Rog€r HoHeiiblatt, -'The People , English APE Bulletin ^ 
XLll (September, 1974), 1-5, 

^Mary H. Beaven, -'Delete English Courses frm\ the Curriculum,'^ 
Enfiliah Journal, LIX (Septe^mber ^ 1970), 800-802. 

^George H. Henry, "Will There Always Be an English?-* Collefie 
English. XXXIII (January, 1972), 407-417/ 

^Ron Smith, *'The Composition Requirement Today: A Report on 
a Nation-Wide Survey of Four-Year Colleges and UnlverBlties » GolleRe 
Comp osition and Communi cation, XXV (May, 1974)^ 138-148, 

^Richard Ohmamij ed* , "Notes from Kalamazoo," ColleEe EnRlish , 
XXXV tAptll, 1974), 838-844, 

^1), C. Kehl, "An Argument Against AbollBhing Freshnian Compo- 
?^ltlau/- aolleyu iiingllBh, XXXII (October, 1970)* • 

l^HiUon HLrnbaum, "Thw Drift of Collyige lingllBh in the Last 
Thrcju Years: KefiectionB from a Member of the Loyal Nou-PhalanK, 
ColiuKy KnHllsh, XXXV (January, 1974), 457-467* 
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from Kalainazoo"^^ and "An Arguinw^u AKnlsuJt AIh)11hIiImk I'l ..'Hlitium 
KiiBllah,"^'^ Hupportud by moat of tluj pr-fvlous;] y nltcd HtatyimMiLH. 

CourHO Hodc B 

Accepting Llie premist! that EngJltUi Ifi Ht lLl a primary uflptict 
of the collage currlciiluin in aplto of Ita sUglif. dc'i-r..aHL' In BtnLuH, 
Lhu nuxt step la to detarminu tlio nature- of It. Oiic of tlu? more con- 
HtBti-ntiy debattid toplca at English confurencoH in the nioKt di-HlrablH 
mode for freahiiuui KngUBb to take. Thcrcforf, a treim-ndauH voliinu' of 
;irtlcl(JH lii aval lab] o in thu prof esHlonal piibllcat Iomh which ar>;uc thn 
variety of optionB, Howevur, relatively few voJumes hav« bnen pidj- 
lished which promote a siiH;la mode, probably iadicatiiig that publishing 
houses are interested in reaching the widest poHSible fludienco. 

Each mode included has its particular champlonH, and the 
references cited here are representative. 

Free Writing . With little doubt, the n«st aggressive movement in fresh- 
man linglish circles presently is thu free-wulting concept. The current 
emphnsia waH promoted primarily by the publication of Ken Macrorie's 
Uptaught in 1970. A timely appearance of this volume in the wake of 
the student protest activities following the Kent State and Berkeley 
conflicts inflamed highly vocal instructors across the country to pro- 
test authority and freedom limitations in all academic areas. Accom- 
panying the student boycotts of classes was the rejection of traditional 



liRobert F. Hogan, "Either Way Will Hurt." APE Bulletin. XLIl 
(September, 1974). 11-16. ..■ 'f^lN 

l^August Franza, "Abolish English," English Journal, LIX 
(September, 1970), 798-799. 
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or "Htaiidfird" I uvoI h oi ^uii^^v , t\m Htaiulard iUO-word lUume, the 

urgani ^nt loiuil 1 ramuwinky , LIm* cuncurti fur autlJjMic*^ and HLyiiMiln 

pruroqulNl tun. "HtudtMiLn can nud will wrltj^ If llnw ;irf* f^fvtMi t!if» 

iin^jurnnct? tluit Lliry can, U Lhoy are (Hu:niirn^j;ud to ;J).tru thuir 

thouHlltB and iwllu^^H itniiuad of bvlug forcnd to mvvt lUv dumandn of 

n particular asBignmunt, and If tliuy aro convtnrjHl of wurtli of 

Lhnlr ijf fort . ^ 

\\\iH inuvt'iiM'nL lu 1 i lmj the HtudiUiL I roiii all rt*H t ric: t lonn hnn 

been prupuuud by many voiwH nimiki Lhu iireatiun of Kngfi^ih in UMau^Lt 

Didii't beltuVL* I iiad dindyked my sLudunty all th<5sc 
yuarbi but 1 had Indeed tumbled them Into a glasB evcjry 
day imd fright prefichr'fl KngflBh at timtn. Thl?^ girl 
(originator) had glvon niu a name for thu bloated, pret- 
ty ntiuuB languagG I saw everywhere around me. In the 
Htuduntu' theniLUi,^ In the textbook on writing, in the 
profeHfiorB* and ndminlBtrators * coimnunicatlons to each 
other, A f eul-noLhing, Hiiy nothing language, dead like 
Latin J devoid of the rhythniB of convent lonnl Bpeech,!^ 

OtherH took up bin baBtlon to do away with restrictions. In Baden's 

class, he sayn, "Theru way no tent, no aa^^lgned wrltlngB, no regular 

deadlines, no demand for certain kinds of writings ^ etc. Students 

wrote what they wanted to, when they wanted to, in whatever way they 

c hose."^^ blvidentlyj he agreed with Moyer that almost everything he 

said in his teaching was irrelevant, obvious, or false. Otherg 

tnvolvud in the same opennesB include Berg, who uses it for 



i^Robert iU Baden, "College Freshmen Can't (?) Write, College 
Compositi on and Communication, KXV (December, 1974) , 431p 

l^Ken Macrorie, Up taught (New Yorkj Hayden Book Co,, 1970), 

p, 18. 

ISiJaden, p. 411. 

J^'Charles R. Moyer, "Why f Gave Up Teaclilng Freshman English," 
College Eimllsh , XXXI (November, 1969), 171, 
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vvs/UnlimiUmi^^ \.v\mvr In domocrat: In , f ucit vlclu/tl Ucd art Ivi t tun ; ^ 
IM uud, whu advotuiLey ImptovlHatioiiai creat: Iv ity ; Friedrirli aiid 
Kuejitur, HLrlvlnn to rench HtudonlH' fortu^ful languago ; Pumphrey, 
rtia(*liin^^ far f rut-wlmuUng gt?fit*nit Ion ol' form oiil: of canccint;^! 
VmIz, whu triuJ to (but didn't) prove that nou-dlrGatlve teaching in 
moro uffuctive than tradlttunal tuulmiqu«s ; Piitz, agnln, whu appJied 
a tratiBact ional unalyHlK approach to it;^^ nnkarj who \mvH it to dlf^- 
cover tliu think lug procuHHUH;^^ and Lou Kelly, who move^ from op<>nneB8 
In Heir-uKprusHion to tstructuru in dialoguuB , ^ ^' 

Thu moHt doHirabii^ nBpect of the f rt^^-^wrlting mavemwnt llc^s 
in thti attompt to untnck thu private life of the student to a communion 



^^David W. liorg, "Independent Study i Transfusion for Anemic 
EngliHh ProgramHj'' EnKltsh Journal > LIX (February, 1970), 258. 

^%ndreas P, Lehner, "The Laissez-faire Curriculum in the Demo-- 
cratlc School,'* English Journal. LIX (September, 1970), SOS-'SIO. 

-^%alph Flood j "Reports of the Death of Student-Centered Teach- 
ing hUive Been Grossly Exaggerated (further comment)," College English , 
XXXV (January, 1974), 476. 

^^Dlck Friedrlch and David Kuester, It's Mine and I'll Write 
It That Way (New York; Random House, 1972), p/ 231. * 

^Jean Pumphrey, "Teaching English Composition as a Creative 
Art," ColleRe English , XXXIV (February, 1973), 670, 

^^Joan M, Putz, "When the Teacher Stops Teaching—An Experiment 
with Freshnmn English," College English . XXXII (October, 1970), 57, 

23jQan M. Putg, "Permission + Protection ^ Potencyi ATA 
Approach to English 101," College English . XXXVI (January, 1974), 
571-376. 

2^Shf?ridan Baker, "Writing as Discovery," APE Bulletin . XLIII 
(November, 1974), 34* 

^-^Lou Kully, From Dialogue to Discourse i An Open Approach 
((;Umiv1uw, IJI,: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1972), p* 353, 

-^^^Lou Kully, "Toward Competence and Creativity in an Open Class," 
UolleMU EngllHh, XXXIV (February, 1973), 647. 
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of language^-'an activity of two or inore. Sometimes this prlvateneBs 
begins with writing a Jouriml^ ovcin just copying an article Co get 
reluctant writers to become fluid in writing. As they put down their 
personal activities and reactions in a non restrlctiVG environment, 
they gradually become freer in their language usage* With this new 
freedom comes power, and as their language becomes more powerful, it 
takes on naturally more structure and competency . Dalaney and Hurst 
present the most meaningful perspective on the entire fre'^ writing 
movement in their analysis of how learning to write is a movement from 
Internality to externality.^^ Although it is this writer\^ opinion 
that some of the internalized or self ^awareness writing should come 
before the freshman course or in remedial courses , it is assumed to be 
the entire activity for some, such as Peter Elbow^^ ^nd Berg;^^ for 
others it is the prominent function, such as Macrorie,^^ Kelly s and 
Frledrich;33 fo^- even others such as Martla^^ it is only an aseignment 
or two. These latter types are proposad by Burling In his contrasts 
of the mechanicB fallacy and freedom fallacy. 



^-Richard Friedrich and Elizabeth McPhersonj "English at Forest 
Park Community College," College English. XXXV (May, 1974), 886-890. 

"^Brian Delaney and Darrell Hursts "Moving Out- From Subjective 
to Objective Composition," Freshman E n glish N ews> II (Spring, 1973), 1. 

29peter Elbow, Writing Without Teachers (New Yorki Oxford 
University Press, 1973)* 

SOaerg, p, 258. 3%acrorle. ^^j^g^iy^ 

^^Friedrich and Kuester. 

^^Dominic F. Martia, "Modified *Free Writing* in a Program of 
In-Class Writing," Illinois English Bulletin , LXII (May, 1975), 14. 

3^Robblns Burling * *'An Anthropologist Among the English 
Teachers," College Composition an d Communi cation , XXV (October, 1974 )j 
237. 
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Cre ative Writing ^ AlLhough inauy of the authors juHt: cited could be 
classified as cidvocating creative writing, their dominant euiphasls is 
on the fre(i*dom concept. Other authors advocate as their dominant 
theme creative writing, the freedom Issue remaining a peripheral cong- 
ee rn, Pumphrey utlllzos a neries of rewri tings of fiction techniques 
to develDp creative compositions, Put^ explains how she motivates 
creative writing experiences by sending the results to publishers and 
periodically seeing them published, Alvin Alley demonstrates Iiis 
belief that "All significant writing is creative writing,'*^® More 
speci f Ically s he tracer rhetoric from expressive forms to productive 

and innovative to what he calls creatiye rhetoric j "the ultimate goal 
39 

of all writing. " 

Linguistics . Several authors have pronioted cQmpositlon through spe- 
cific pattern drills with sentences. Weaver discuBses the use of 
syntactical patterns by the Nebraslca Curriculum* Sentence patterns 
are the bases of texts by the Lefevres*^^ Jones and Faulkner, and 



36pumphrey, p, 668. 37pytz, "PermiGslon* 



3%lvin D* Alley, ''Guiding Principles for the Teaching of 
Rhetoric »" College Composition and Communication j KXV (December^ 1974)| 
374. 

39Alley, p. 377. 

^^Frances Ellen Weaver, "The Composing Processes of English 
Teachers Candidates: Responding to Freedom and Constraint." (Unpub= 
llshed PhD dissertation, University of Illinois, 1973), 

^■^Helen E. Lefevre and Carl A, Lefevre, Writing by Patterns 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1966). 

^^Alexander Jones and Claude W. Faulkner, Writing Good Prose i 
A Structural Approach to Writing Paragraphs and Themes (New Yorki 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1961), 
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Chrlstensen,^^ Less confining and atomized 1b the practice nv Si«l:en 
Island Community ColiegQ, where the native language as spoken is 
transferrc^d into writ: ten form*^^ A much more aba tract tcjchnlqu6 in 
employed in Montages Investi^^atlans in Ump^tmf^^P .^^ Tim language 
awareness and sensitivity taught are recorded in journalistic entries 
which are expected to grow into more complex and abstract observations, 
However, although these advocates believe that knowledge of linguist- 
tics promotes bt^tter writing, Stade reminds one that "To this day, 
there are few good writers who can tell an allomorph from a murmur^ 
vowel; and linguists who write well do not write well because they are 
linguists J'^^ 

Clear Thinking. Another fundamental mode utilized in freshman English 
is th^ development of the thought processes. This position has been 
retained throughout history with greater or lesser emphasis because 
fuw can disagree that "good writing can be separated from good think- 
ing. Few would extend the concept as far as Baker when he states 



^^Francis Chrtstensen, "A Generative Rhetoric of the Sentence," 
T eaching BaBlc Enelish Courses; RaadiriK S, and Conmienta , ed. Richard 
M. Bossone (New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold Co.j 1971), pp, 375--384, 

"^^Ira Shor, ed., "Reading and Writing at Staten Island 
Community College," College En glish , XXXV (May, 1974), 950-951. 

^^William Sparke and Clark McKowen, Montage: Investigations 
in Language (New Yorki Macmillan Co., 1970)* 

^^George Stade, "Hydrants into Elephants^ The Theory and Prac- 
tice of College Composition," College English, XXXI (November, 1969), 
148 • 

^^Albert R. KitEhaber, Themes, Theories, and The rapy: The 
Teaching of Writing in College (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1963), p. 111. 
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that "The prncuBR of writing, in facts expandn our capacity to think 
an liothLng also can.''^^ goes evun fartlmr to BtraHH it*^ capaciLy 
to cnusti the phyHlnai aizc^ of the* brain to increaBta,^ However, nmny 
would agruu wltii a more moderatt^ significance of clear headculness In 
wrLting. HanH Guth has proposed such a concept through throe yd it ions 
of Word B and Id e a s ■ ^ Major lections of his books are devoted to 
logic and faulty reasoning « ihc Northwestern Curriculum is based on 
the concepts tiint good thinking is preparation for good writing and 
that logic is the foundat Ion of good reasoning* ^ - Thi^ forniat , that 
students . . have to learn to think before they can writes" i^ 
investigated as the classical method of teaching writing by Warnock, 
Stade alBo recognises this format as one of the frequent modes fur the 
c.ompoH i t Lon courHc.^-^ On the other hand, Kraft argues that argument 
IH duad* '* lit* inodiries his glamorouB title somewliat in the article 
but Htiil ma iu la inn that emotional pi*'as (primarily narration) are a 
much stronger form of inducement than traditional logical techniques. 



^SBaker, p, 36. ^^g^^^Q^^ 36-37* 

^^Hans P. Guth, Words and Ideas (3rd ed. ; Belmont, Cal, : 
Wadsworth Publishing Co^Vlnc,, 1972). 

^^Weaver , p. 5* 

^2 John Warnock, "The Relation of Critical Perspectives to 
Teacliing Methods in CompOBition , " College English, XXXIV (February, 
1973), 692. 

^3stade, pp. 148-149. 

^^Robert G. Kraft, "The Death of Argument," College English, 
XXXVT (January, 1975), 548-551, 

'^^Rraft, p, 551. 
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JLUiicaJ-uro.- In fact, what Kraft finally is aaylng Ib tluit "All thlB 
explains why thu Lwaehinj:^ of rhetoric properJy belongJ? In dapar timuntH 
of 1 iteraturti* "-^^ Since nearly all English teachers are productB of 
liraduatt^ schools in which literature Ib practically the sum and sub- 
sLance of the prograin, it is only natural that composition teachers 
would use literature as the base for teaching compoBition. Meckel 
cites a National Council of Teachers of English study in 1961 which 
found that almost 60 per cent of graduate schools require no composi- 
tion beyond tlie freshman course for students preparing for secnndary 
EngliBh ueaching*'^^ A survey performed by Sangamon State University 
in 1974 indicated that a significant number of English courses in 

58 

lllinoi^Ei commuiiity colleges are listed as introduction to literature. 
A representative model of a writing program based in literature is the 

Carnegie Senior High School Curriculum in English for the Able College- 
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Bound StudenL (1965)*^^ Modern complaints by Stade^^ and others, ' 
have pointed out that literature in a composition clasa becomes teach- 
ing literature and writing about literature rather than teaching 



^^Kraft, p, 550. 

^^Hcnry C. Meckel, "Research on Teaching Coniposition and Litera-- 
ture," Handbook of Res earch on Teaching , ed, Nathaniel L, Gage 
(Chicago: Rand McNally and Co., 1963), p, 989. 

^^John Lennon, '^Survey of English Courses in Illinois Commun-- 
ity Colleges,'' (Springfield, 111.: Sangamon State University, 1974)* 
(^flmeographed. ) 

^^Weaver, p, 5. ^°Stade, p, 147, 

^^Fred Kroeger, "Book Review: Stagea in Writing by Karl 
Taylor J' Community College Frontiers , III (Winter, 1975), 46-48. 

^^Moyer, p. 169. 
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composition and writing compoaitlon. The composition class should not 
become, as the wriLer's former chairman contended, an advertisement 
for literature' courses, 

RilLj tj) r_i c * One of the mOBt cominon modes for freshman EngllBh is rhe^ 
toric, what Tibbetts defines as * * the art of finding the truth 
and convincing others of that truth." Although it has taken consid-- 
erable criticism from various modern authors , such as Stade,^^ it 
still has a wide following. Probably the most representative eKample 
of this frame of mind is Corbet t's Classical Rhetoric for Mod ern 
Students* Moderti rhetorics attempt to teach composition primarily by 
analyzing the problems Involved with various writing purposes, such as 
classifying^ comparing, contrasting, demonstrating causation, process-- 
ing, etc* The English 110 Student Models Book^^ and the English 111 
Book ^ are concise examples of the various rhetorical modes covered* 
Rhetoric textbooks are somewhat misleading in their titles, just as 
English courses labeled "rhetoric" are often misleading* Often they 
are merely substitute terms for writing texts (such as A Contemporary 
Rhetor ic which is really a handbook, grammar, rhetoric combined) 



^^A. M* Tibbetts* The Strategies of Rhetoric (GlenvieWj 111-: 
Scott, Foresman and Co*, 1969)j p. xl* 

^^Stade, pp. 147-148* 

^Scoiranunications Division, Illinois Central College, Eng lish 

110 Student Models Book (Dubuque* Ia*i Kendall/Hunt Publishing Co., 
1974), 

^^Conrniunlcations Division, Illinois Central College, English 

111 Book (Dubuque, la,: Kendall/Hunt Publishing Co-, 1975)* 

^^^Kubert W. Daniel, A Contemporary Rhetoric (Boston- Little, 
Hrowu and Co., I9h7). 
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and any variety of teaching modes. More favorable tixainplea of texts 
are thoae of Tlbbetts^^ and Rorabachar^^ and a reader as the ICC 
Writer , 1975.^^ Full eKplanatlons of a specific program are to be 
found in Finch 'a and Slaughter's article,^" '"A* Community College 
CompuBition Program, "^'^^ "A Handbook for Interna, or "Illinois 
Central College Composition Program, Since this program will be 
discussed at considerable detail in the next chapter. It will not be 
described further herfip 

Such programs do have their weaknesseHt Other than those 
already mentioned and the criticiaras that they are deraeanis >ly prag-* 
matlc and little concerned with what one has to say,^^ a justifiable 
coniplaint in lodged by Coe.^^ His concern is that the rhetorical 



%^ibbcttB, 



^^Louiee E. Rorabacherj Asaignnient_B_in Expos itioji (5th ed,; 
New. Yorki Harper and RoWj 1974). 

^^Comunicatlons Division, The ICC Writer (East Peoria^ 111.^ 
IllinolB Central College, 1975). 

^-'-James D, Finch and Michael A, Slaughter, "An Experiment in 
Contractual Composition,'' Illinois English Bulletin , LX (January^ 1973) 
1-9. 

^^jatnee Finch and others , "'A' Community College Composition 
Program,'* (East Peoria, 111.: Illinois Central College, 1975), 
(Mimeographed- ) 

7^1van Sparling, "Handbook for Interne," (East Peoria, 111*: 
Illinois Central College, 1973), (Mimeographed.) 

7^William M, McNett, "Illinois Central College Coim)osition 
Program," (East Peoria, 111.^ Illinois Central College, 1973). 
(Mimeographed. ) 

75warnock, p* 695. 

76Richard M. Coe, "Rhetoric 2001," Freshman E nglish News. Ill 
(Spring, 1975), 1«13. 
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modes s for inatance cause/effect, do not take into account the recent 
findings of computer technology: 

Computer gpeciallstSj in order to solve concrete problemss 
have worked out laws (such as overdeterminatlon) for their 
information^orlented computers. These laWvS have demon-- 
strably broader applications; the thought-^pattern im-- 
plicit in these laws are commenaurable with the general 
direction of modern science. They have implications 
even for that very conmion inf ortnation^oriented system^ 
expository writing* 

Imitation . "Even the most original and eKceptional styles are ulti-- 

mately but variations on common locutionsj structures^ and designs. "^^ 

In the words of D'Angelo, "Imitation eKists for the sake of variation. 

The fstudent writer will beconie more original as he engages in creative 
79 

imitation." Tourney records the historical base for imitation, 
pointing to Virgil as a prime example. '"If we conceive of imitation 
as the process whereby the writer participates not in stereotypes, 
but in archetypal forms and ideas, then the notion of imitation takes 
on a whole new meaning."®^ 

Weathers and Winchester specify the process as beginning with 
copying "the model exactly'^^with every comma, every dash, and every 
period/'^ "Thenj after practice copying the enact passage^ students 



77coe, p. 3. 

'^Winston Weathers and Otis Winchester * Copy and Compoae : A 
Guide t o Prose Style (iSnglewood CliffSj N, J.t Prentice^Hall » Inc, 
1969), p. 2, 

^^Frank J, D'Angelo, "Imitation and Styles" Colleg e Composi- 
tion and Communication , XXIV (October, 1973), 283, 

^^^U^onard D, Tourney, "Imitations Creative Possibilities of 
an Unfashionable Doctrine," Im itationi CQmprehansion and Excellence 
in Writing (Springfield, 111.: Illinois Office of Education, n,d.>, 

P^l-" \ 

SlD'Angelo, p, 283. ^^eathars and Winchester, Pp3- 



write their own passage, keeping in mind the original syntax, diction, 

phrasing, and any special characteristics of the model." ■ Pasticlies 

such as these are also recommended by Yoder, who suggests close para- 

84 

phrasing as desirable exercises. Such techniques suppose that "The 
student who Imitates, in fact, becomes free from the obligation to 
laboriously follow the wasteful processes of slow evolutionary develop 
ment."8^ 

G r amma r a n d^ Me ghAn i eg * One of the most harried concepts in contempt 

orary publications is the matter of language conventions and desctip^ 

tions. Handbooks filled with these concerns, such as the Harbrace 

Handbook s and workbooks such as Scott Foresman's Functional Engl^ish 

for Writers , still represent large profits although the grammar con- 
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talned in them has been shown through research since Hoytj 1906 4 
to indlcaty tluit "There is no research evidence that grammar as 

traditionally taught in the schools has any appreciable effect on the 

87 

improvement of writing skills*" Mechanics, such as spelling and 
punctuation are social amenities, and to teach them as such Is a very 

different concern than as deterrents to thinking. It is important to 

88 

avoid being stereotyped as illiterate or lacking in social graces* 

It does not Indicate poor reasoning— just poor conveyance of reasoning* 

The basic contemporary struggle is the standard vs* minority dialects* 



^^Weathers and Winchester » p. 3* 

^^^Albert C, Yoder, "In Praise of Paraphrase," College C ompo- 
sition and Communication, XXIV (October, 1973), 300-301/ 

^'^D'AnKuio, p. 283* S^eckel, p. 975. 

W^Muckel, p* 981, ^%uth, p* 426, 
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Onu of the greattiBt cliamplons of ininority dialects is XtJj^Miil^^aDil 

89 

I' \ 1 1 _ r i 1 0 It _T ha t Way . Miiny other supportive particulars could be 

cittad, eBpaclally the specific resolutions passGd by profeBsional 

organizations such as the National Council Teachers of English 

"The Students* Right to Their Own Language ^ Its Legal Basis ^"^^ 

or "On Che Crisis in Composition* "^2 These, of course, are only 

representative of a constant stream of articles currently appearing. 

A few brave individuals have argued along with Morse , quoted in "The 

Question of Standard Englishj" "a liraited vocabulary and a limited 

conmiand of syntax limit the possibilities of thought | and that an 

inaccurate vocabulary and an unreliable command of syntax often ship-- 
93 

wreck thought." Eskey pLeads that all English teachers promote the 
standard language so that it lutains its "standard" positlQn^^"to 
keep the language p despite its many dialects ^ universally Intelli-- 
gible*"^^ No way would such a standard be utilized j howeverj for the 



^^Frledrich and Kuester* 

^^"Resolutions Passed at NCTE Convention," College English , 
XXXVl (February, 1975), 733-734. 

^^Lawrence Freeman , "The Students' Right to Their Own 
Language: The Legal Basis ," College Compos ition and Commu nication, 
XXVI (February, 1975), 25-29. ^ . 

^^Wallace Douglas, "On the Crisis In Composition," APE Bulletin, 
XL (March, ,1974) , 3-11, 

^^Wllllam H. Pixton, "A Contemporary Dilemmai The Question of 
Standard English," College Composition and Communication , XXV 
(October, 1974), 248, 

^^^David E. Eskey, "The Cape for the Standard Language," 
College English, XXV (April, 1974), 773. 
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purpose of making a minority student , . feel sg Inadequate about 
95 ' 

hla own language*-* 

Behavioral Ob^ectlvea 

A second major area researched was intended to justify the 

establishment of behavioral objectives* which maintain such a proml-- 

nent position in the composition program at Illinois Central College, 

Several early sources convinced the writer of the advantages of 

learning objectives. Originally, Leon Lessinger in Every Kid a Winner; 

96 

Accountability in Education presented the concept thatj given enough 
tiine» all but the physically impaired student can learn what the school 
intends to teach. He proposes that ability is not a limit of learning 
achievement; rather it is a measure of the amount of time required to 
learn a task* Since all tasks are learnablej it is the responsibility 
of the school to eKplain exactly which tasks are required and to 
determine when each is learned adequately i In quick succession * other 
influential sources encountered were Bloom's educational taxonomies, 
Block's Hasterv LearninH; Theory and Practice Lanny E, Morreau's 

95Mary Vaiana Taylor, -'The Folklore of Usage,-' ColleRe English , 
XXXV (April, 1974), 768, 

^^Leon M, Lenslnger, Every Kid a Winneri Accountability in 
Education (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1970), 

Benjamin Bloom and others, Taxonomy of Educational Ob1ec"" 
tives; The Classification of Educational Goals, Cognitive and 
Affective Domains (New York: David Mcl^y Co., Inc, , 1971) • 

James H, Block, ed,. Mastery Learning i Theory and Practice 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc* , 1971), 
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AccQuntablllty and the Teaching of Engligh , and instruction by 
Dr, Michael Lorber in a course at Illinois State University in 1973* 

Bloom's taxonomies have since become by«words In the pro- 
fesaion. His attempts at systematic grouping and scaling behaviors 
according to types and complexity have been basic to the sequencing of 
learning function. Block's book develops a design for implementing 
objectives In such a fashion that skills are sequential and cumulative, 
designing learning so that each, child will be required to move through 
preliminary tasks with acceptable mastery before he moves on to more 
complex tasks which will endanger or militate against success. Of 
course, such a design is fundamental to the concepts of nongradednesa 
and continuous progress, Mr* Morreau was the first nationally reput- 
able figure to evaluate the composition objectives at Illinois Central 

College, He offered some valuable suggestions and even more valuable 

% 

compliments and encouragement. Dr. Lorber proved to be an extremely 
valuable critic of those objectives and was Instrumental in reworking 
the entire set of objectives to make them more practical. 

These early encounters provided considerable support at a time 
when the controversy over objectives was raging nationwide. The 
fundamental purpose was to specify before the teaching and evaluating 
more reasonably the outcomes of the learning* Instruction, then, is 
merely a tool in the creation of the proper environment and leadership 
to facilitate the learning. Other authors supporting the concept of 

^^Lanny Morreaup "Behavioral Objectives i Analysis and 
Application," Accountability and the Teaching of English , ed, Henry 
B, Maiout*y (Urba^a* 111, f National Council of Teachers of English, 
1972), pp, 35-52 • 
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of behavioral objectives In English include Arthur Cohen who boldly 
proclaims, "Each instructor owes accountability to his students ^ pre- 
dieting and accepting reeponslblllty for the direction and eKtent of 
learning. He agreed to teach themi let him deliver on his contract 
with them*"^^^ Alan C. Purvis in ''Of Behaviors^ Objectives, and Eng- 
lish" has presented the many advantages derived from writing object- 
tlves,^^- although he does not classify himself as a behaviorist, an 
obvious conclusion from reading "The Robot in the Open Classroom, "^^^ 
There he describes a student as a trivial robot following the indoc- 
trination by educational objectives, that short-range product being 
followed by an atrophied super=structure which will finally be sub- 
verted by the teaching staff. Another, motm moderate, positive state- 
ment by Purvis J "Competencies in Teaching English, "^^^ discusses the 
kinds of objectives which should be included in a competency-based 
program* Gebhardt encourages a line of constructive activity by 
making them appear to be self -protection* Not only should teachers 
write them, but should also use them as part of their self-defense 
mechanism* The one best source for gaining an undarstandlng of 



-O^Arthur M. Cohen* "Objectives, Accountability, and Other 
Unpleasantries." English Journal . LXI (April, 1972), 570* 

lOl-Alan C. Purves, "Of Behaviors, Objectives, and English," 
English Journal , LIX (September, 1970), 793-797* 

102^1an C. Purves, "The Robot in the Open Classroom," Accounta- 
billtv and the Teaching of EnElish , ed* Henry B* Maloney (Urbana, 111* 
National Council of Teachers of English, 1972), pp. 53-62. 

^03^an C* Purves, "Competencies In Teaching English," Illinois 
English Bulletin . LXII (January , 1975) , 1--11, 

104Ri^hard C* Gebhardt, "Behavioral Objectives i A Strategy for 
Conatructive Self^Defense," APE Bulletin , IXL (December, 1973), 23- 
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what objectives are, how mastery learning relates to them, how to 
utilize objectives, an^ how to particularize the concept to various 
areas of instruction is Handbook on Formative and Summative Evalua- 
tion of Student Learning . 

Various authors have attempted to discuss the whole contro- 
versy for instructors in an effort to inform them fairly about both 
sides* Representative samples of such works Include "Behavioral 
Objectives and the Teaching of English, which probably is more 
positive than neutral, and two exceptionally fine eKplanatlons by 
Strong-^O'^ and Klrkton.^^^ The Kirkton article first discusses both 
camps' arguments and then annotates various bibliographic aids, A 
very different Instructional device is employed by Strong in the fable 
between the systematic (behavioral) ant and the open education 
(humanistic) grasshopper* 

On the other hand, a variety of sources were also encountered 
who argued against the use of objectives* Some called merely for 
caution in the creation and utilization of them| however ^ others were 
most vehement in their reactions aglnst them. The National Council 
of Teachers of English called their use "* . * possibly educationally 



-^^Benjamin S* Bloomy J* Thome Hastings, and Gecafge F, Madaua, 
Handbook on Formative and Summative Evaluation of Student Learning 
(New Yorki McGraw-Hill Book Co,, 1971), 

l^^Peter W, Aerasian, ''Behavioral Objectives and the Teaching 
of LingllBh." English Journal, LX (April, 1971) i 495-499. 

107yiXliam Strong, "The Ant and the Grasshopper i A Didactic 
(and Somewhat Moral) Fable,** M edia and Methods , XI (March, 1975), 
27-56, 

lO^c^role Kirkton, Reference Shelf for Curriculum Planning, 
Part nil Behavioral Oblectlves." English Journal . LX (January, 1971), 
142-150. 
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dangerous activity • "^^^ That language was somewhat modified in 1970 
Into a series of questions, which created a defensive stance with the 
concluding question, -'In short, do we help students grow or shape them 
to a mold?"^^^ Then in 1971, they cast responsibility back upon the 
national organization to determine teachers' responsibilities . . 
as well as teachers' expectations about the responsibilities that stu*- 
dents, parents, administrators, and the general public have to the 
educational program of the community . "^^^ The general attitude of a 
wide segment of english teachers Is adequately represented in articles 
by Leo Ruth,^^^ James Moffett,'^^^ and Robert Zoellner , ^"^^ 

Remed i a 1_ E du c a 1 1 o n i n Ad u 1 1 s 

Another area of concern which was searched is the remediation 
of skills for adult learners, shamefully one of the least researched 
areas in education. The materiai Is eKtremely thin and has not been 



^^^"Resolutions Passed by the National Council of Teachers of 
Englisli at the Fifty-Ninth Annual Meeting, 1969," College English , 
LIX (April, 1970), 529, ' 

^^^"Resolutions Passed by the National Council of Teachers of 
English at the Sixtieth Annual Meeting, 1970," ColleEe English , LX 
(February, 1971), 623. 

^^^"A Resolution Passed by the National Council of Teachers of 
English at the Sixcy-'Flrst ^nual Meeting, 1971," English Journal ^ 
LXI (April, 1972), 574. 

H^Leo Ruth, "Dangers of Systemthlnk in Education,-- Accounta^ 
blllty and the Teachin g of Eng lish, ed* Henry B* Maloney (Urbana, 
111,: National Council of Teachers of English, 1972), pp. 63-102. 

il3james Moffett, ''Who Counts?" English Journal , LXI (April, 
1972), 571=574. 

ii-'HubtTL KoulLiiPr, "Biihavioral Objectives for English," 
(:ol lu^u MiuU inh, XXXLII (Janunry, 1972), 418-432. 
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made very available. One of the best books available, Edwin H. 
^"^ith's Literacy Education for Adolescents and Adults , was placed 
on the market by a rather Insignificant publisher because a more 
prominent one could not be found who felt that the work was valuable 
enough to invest in it. The fact is that a great new emphasis has 
been called for in adult education since the open-door policy has be- 
come accepted in community colleges. However, very little is known 
about the area. 

The need for vigor in purauing this remediation is confirmed 
by a variety of authors. One who has voiced a strong demand for 
remedial concentration in higher education is John E. Roueche, who 
points out the nature of the students in the contemporary community- 
college movement. He states that "Universal postsecondary-school 
education is a great experiment in public education,"^-® and is really 
the great avenue of social mobility for two-^thlrds of the public 
beyond high school in Calif ornia, He also points out that the non- 
traditional student is sacrificed by instructional practices and, 
therefore, does not persist long.^^^ Smith Indicates that one basic 
ingredient in that problem is that '*Often the real designer of the 
adult literacy curriculum has been the book salesman, rather than 
well-trained literacy educators . In Catching Up? Remedial 



^^Sgj^^yj Smith, Literacy Education for Adolescents and 
Adults^ A Teacher's Resource Book (San Francisco I Boyd & Fra^er 
Pubiishing Co* , 1970) • 

^Ifijohn E. Roueche, A Modest Proposal; Students Can Learn 
(San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1972), p. 1, 

^^^Roueche, Modest Proposal , p. 3, 

^l^Roueehe, Modest Proposal , p* 6, ^^^gnji^h^ 3, 
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Education. Roueche has pointed out that until 1970 remedial education 

has been merely "watered-down versions" of what was being offered in 

120 

Che traditional programs, Karl K, Taylor has gathered evidence to 

conclude that instruction In English concentrates upon the superficial 

121 

rather than critical elements. This misappropriation of effort is 
a consequence of not knowing what else to teach, 

Various specific authors have contributed to the direction of 
this portion of the paper. The new demands for remediation accounta- 
bility of Roueche 's A Modest Proposal i Students Can Learn ^^^ have been 
supported by Every Kid a Winner i Accountability in Education^ ^^ by 
Leon Lessinger. Two general works on curriculum have made major im= 
pacts on the direction of the paper. Smith's volume previously men- 
tioned had provided a significant groundwork for adult basic educa- 
125 

tionj whereas Catching Up: Remedial Education has more specific 
reconunendations to make regarding particular directions of Instruction 
to fit the unique characteristics of the students. 

Specific program aspects which have made major contributions 
to the remedial courses at Illinois Central College should be recog- 
nized, Bruner^s Toward a Theory of Instruction has been instrumental 
In focusing moat of the activities into a cohesive unlt,"^^^ Meehel'e 



^^Ojohn E. Roueche and R, Wade Kirk, Catching Upi Remeddal 
Education (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass PublisherSj 19*^), p. 11* 

12lKarl K. Taylor, "If Not Grammar, What?" CUnpublished paper 
comilssloned by Little-Brown Co,, 1975, p. 1), (Mimeographed,) 

122xaylor, "Not Grammar," p, 4. l^Sgoyg^^^g, Modest Proposal , 

I'^^LuHttlngwr* 125gj^^j.j^^ 126gQyg^l^g Kirk, 

•■^^Juromu Hruner, Toward a Theory of InBtructlon (New Yorki 
Norton & ('ompany, 1968)* 
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article on research in corapusitlon had considerable Initial Impact on 
the negation of graminar'as a point of emphasis, ^28 An important con- 
tribution to the thinking on research has been the two volumes by 
Helmer R, Myklebust on language acquisition* 

By far the most valuable contribution to the research for this 
paper has been made by Karl K, Taylor, an instructor in the Communica- 
tions Division at Illinois Central College* He has researched the 
problems of adult literacy in meticulous detail. His major assistance 
has been to draw together all the previous research in order to develop 
new instructional emphases* He is performing a function which is 
attracting national acclaim for its uniqueness. However , most of his 
work is unpublished since he has been performing it in connection with 
a doctoral program and with only minimal grant money. Three published 
items which advocate various aspects of his work are; Stages in 

W^tina, which is a composition te^t for students who need some minimal 
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remediation and reinforcement | "Percogt A Progress Report,-* which 
first reported his intentions to research perceptual and cognltional 
problems in highly remediable students and **Percogi A Second 
Report/* which up-dated the research of the earlier report, ^^2 



128Meckel. 

^^^Helmer Myklebust, Development and Disorders of Written 
Language i Vol. Picture Story Langu a ge Teat (New Yorki Grune and 
Stratton, 1965), and Vol, II. Studies of Normal and EKceptional 
Children (New Yorki Grune and Stratton, 1973). 

130Karl K. Taylor, Stages in Writing (New Yorki McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. , 1973). 

^31^^rl K. Taylor, -'Percogi A Progress Report," Coimnunity 
ColluRu Frontiers . I (Fall, 1972), 5-10. 

i3^Karl K. Taylor, "Percog.- A Second Report,*' Conrniunity College 
Frontiers, Xi (Fall, 1973), 8-lH. 
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A variety of unpublished articles has been written by Mr, 
Taylor which are of significant interest, ''If Not Grammar, What?*'^^^ 
was conmissloned by Little Brown to discuss the desirable direction 
for remedial English instruction. A more detailed statement ^ delinea- 
ting more carefully the specific courses of action and supporting 
research is "If Not Grammar and Vocabulary Drill, What?"^^^ One 
aspect of this program is expanded in his article^ "Sentence Compre-- 
hensioni The Neglected Element?-' " The extended record of his 
activities with highly remedial students , and especially the extensive 
testing program in vision^ hearing, vpcabularys perception^ motor 
control, dominance, abstract reasoning ^ verbal reasoning, clerical 
skills^ and reading are provided in another unpublished work,l3^ No 
other author has been encountered who has performed such unique evalu-^ 
ations of adult learning problems and then has created the prescriptive 
activities to remediate them. He Is performing in a nonresearch- 
oriented community college (a teaching institution) the kinds of re- 
search functions which senior institutions and graduate schools should 
be undertaking, rather than concentrating their efforts so myoplcally 

133Taylor, "Not Grammar." 

l^^Karl K* Taylor* "If Not Grammar and Vocabulary Drills What?" 
(East Peoria, 111, i Illinois Central College, 1975), (Mimeographed,) 

135xarl K, Taylor, "Sentence Comprehensions The Neglected 
Element?" (East Peoria, 111.: Illinois Central College, 1975). 
(Mimeographed, ) 

^3%arl K* Taylor, "A Study of Two Disadvantages Croups at 
Illinois Central College! The Developmental Student and the CETA 
Student," (East Peoria, Ill.i Illinois Central College, 1975). 
(Ml muogrnphud , ) 
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in literary minutiae, A brief daecription of his course designs is 
recorded in an article to be published in 1975 in Community College 
Frontiers . 

Much additional contributory research is included in Mr. 
Taylor's materials , particularly in '*If Not Grammar or Vocabulary 
Drill, What?'*^^^ 

Evaluation 

Evaluation la a constant process: it is a part of the normal 
thinking function of all rational beings* The normal activity is 
informal in nature , responding to stimuli in natural ^ gratif Icational 
reactions. On a more sophisticated , conscientious levels we develop 
formal evaluation techniques ^ the kinds utiliEed in this paper. Al- 
though both ln= and out-of^class informal evaluations can affect for-- 
raal evaluations in ways which can not be completely recounted, the 

more iiraiiediate problem is to focus upon formal evaluation in a system^ 
139 

atlc manner* Formal evaluation concerns in this paper relate to 

techniques of analyzing the adequacy of the composition program and 
the techniques of evaluating compositions. Therefore, these two 
aspects will be studied individually. 

Of Compositions * The highest level of language discourse and the last 
to be formalized is one's acquisitions in the written form. There- 
fore, that is the point of concentration in English courses in higher 
education; and because it follows listening, speaking, and reading^ it 
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Finch and others. -^°Taylor, "Not Grarmnar or Vocabulary.*' 
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Theodore W. Hippie, Teaching English in Secondary Schools 
(New York: The Macmillan Co,, 1973) * PP 280-281* 
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Is complicated by those other skill acquisitions as well as thinking 

I 

abilities. In addition, many authorities (for instance, Friedrich and 
Kueater,^^^ Graber,l*l and others) do not feel that composlttons 
should be evaluated, although they still apeak of clarity, coherence, 
power, personality, rhythm, and other auch desirable elements* Many 
more, such as Macrorie^^^ and Lou Kelly^^- feel that initial freedom 
will create the openness which will welcome later criticism. Much 
of the free-writing movement holds this frame of thinking. 

Another method of evaluation, one which is more expected or 
demanded is the development of standards which all compogitlona are 
eKpected to exhibit. The writer experienced this system at Washington 
ConMnunlty High School in Washington, Illinois, an approach which 
began with 100 per cent aKpectancy, then counted off so many points 
for each error, doubling the minus points during the second iemeaters* 
Other systems give separate grades for the process of writing and the 
content of the paper. Another option is to apply an holistic tech- 
nique, allowing the overall Impression, the Gestalt, to dictate the 
144 

grade. Still another approach is to utili2e criterion referencing. 

In this process one sets up hia criteria for a particular paper before 

he begins evaluating and then he sets about measuring the paper 

145 

against those specific criteria. 



l^^Priedrlch and Kueater. ^^^Graber and others. 

1^2^crorle, p. 179. 1^3Kelly, Dialogue , pp. 116-117, 

l^^Richard Braddock* Richard Lloyd- Jones, and Lowell Schoer, 
Ke Huarch in Written Composition (Urbana, 111.: National Council of 
TuuchurH of l^nglish, 1963), pp, 12-13* 

l^^flenjamln Bloom, "Mastery Learning," Mastery Learning; Theory 
and Practice , ed, James H* Block (New York* Holt, Rlnehart and 
Winston, Inc., 1971) > p, 56* 
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The holistic approach is advocated by several authors. One 
of the most notable is Paul B, Diederichj who is probably the foremost 
researcher in the area of English composition* In Measuring Growth 
in English ^ he advocates a system whereby a student writes two themes ^ 
one in the morning and the other in the afternoon. Each paper is 
given a score of 1 to 5 by two separate graders. In the 10 per cent 
of the caBes when they vary more than two points, a third party is 
called in to break the deadlock* This whole process averages only 
nine minutes per student. He achieves over ,80 reliability using 
this method when attaching it to an objective test. "The essay and 
objective parts of the examination on English language arts are vir-^ 
tually guaranteed to yield the desired reliability in just one day of 
testing, "^^^ His suggestion is to grade only one time—at the end of 
the semester — not during the semesteri^^^ Edward White, who has 
been so involved in the CLEP testing program in English controversy 
in California, also recommends a combination of essays and objective 
tests to evaluate one's compositional skills. *'We would, in fact, 
argue strongly against any equivalency testing in freshman English 
that did not Include both."^^^ However, one must be careful that the 
teat construction does not intercede with the results desired* "As 



^^opaul B, Diederich, MeasurlnH Growth in English (Urbana, 111.: 
National Council of Teqchers of English, 1974), p* 47 

l^^Diederlch, p, 2. l^S^ig^^yi^t^^ 3^ 

^^^Edward M, White, "Equivalency Testing in College Freshman 
English: A Report and a Proposal,'- Equivalency Testingi A Major 
Issue for ColleRe English ^ eds* Forrest D. Burt and Sylvia King 
(Urbana, Ill.i National Council of Teachers of English, 1974), p. 33. 
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one reads through test after test, he becomes convinced that the prin- 
clpal skill tested repeatedly, is the ability to take tests. , . j'150 

Such a technique Is fine for determining general writing 
ability, but if one is concerned about evaluating -a particular com-- 
position, that process won't do. One then needs to utilize specific 
criteria (goals or objectives) which particularize what should be 
evidenced on that paper to display the expected learning. Several 
valuable sources of information support the crlterion^-referenced con- 
cept • The moat prominent is Benjamin Bloomy who has advocated various 
levela of objectives in three domains-^cognitive, affective^ and psycho^ 
motor* He has further pursued the concept of mastery learning as 
It employs those objectives as criteria In a variety of writings, the 
nwst prominent of which are Handbook on Formative and Summatlve Evalu- 
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ation of Student Learning -^^ and his article in Mastery Learning; 

153 

Theory and Practice . Another valuable source for criterion refer- 
encing In general is by. Baker and Schutz, Instructional Product 
Development , The best source dealing specifically with writing 
is the article by Joseph Foley, "Evaluation of Learning in Writing, "-^^ 
Other sources of information on the behavioral approach and its 



l^OWiite, p, 33* ^Slgjoom, ed. , Taxonomy , 
^^^Bloom and others. Handbook , 
iSSBioom, -' Mastery Learning ." pp, 47-^63. 

^^54^055^^ j.^ Baker and Richard E* Schutz, Instructional Product 
Development (New York^ Van Nostrand Relnhold Co,, 1971). 

l^^Joseph J, Foley J "Evaluation of Learning in Writing," Hand- 
book on Formative and Summatlve Evaluation of Student LearnlnE i eds- 
Benjamln Bloom* J. Thomas Hastings, and George P, Madaus (New 
York! McGraw-Hill Book Co,, 1971), pp. 767-813. 
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relation to accountability Include Lessinger's Every Kid a Winner; 

Accountability In Education. Roueehe's A Modest Proposal; Students 

Can Learn, 157 Hoetker's Systems. Sys tems Approaches, and the 
158 

Teacher, - and Homme's How To Use Conting ency Contracting in rhp 
159 

Classroom. A good general reference for testing in language arts 

Measures for Researc h and Evaluation In the English Lang uage 
ArtslSO QiricB it provides various test descriptions and specifica- 
tions • 

Of Writing Programs. Very little has been written relative to complete 
writing programs. The cause for this seems to be very obvious. 
Colleges don't have writing programs, generally. Ordinarily, they 
have two English courses, the first in composition and the second in 
either introduction to literature with some writing or a composition 
course which is predominantly writing about literature. The *'fresh" 
man English program*' at Miami University (Ohio), for eKample, proved 
to be three quarters of (1) non»fiction, (2) fiction, and (3) poetry 
and drama. Many community colleges have primarily the same courses 
with a remedial course tied to the front. Thus, freshen English 

means one or two courses, not a full program, A ■'program'' in 



ISfiLessinger. l^^Roueche, Modest Proposal . 
158 

James Hoetker, Systems, Systems Approaches^ and the Teacher 
(Urbana, Ill,i National Council of Teachers of English, 1972), 

159Lloyd Homme, How to Use Continge ncy Contractin g in the Class- 
room (Champaign, 111*: Research Press, 1970). 

1 fin - ' 

^William T* Fagan, Charles R* Cooper, and Julie M, Jensen, 

Measures for Res earch and Evaluation in the English Language Arts 

(Urbana, 111.: National Council of Teachers of English, 1975). 

-^William J, Gracle, ''Evaluating Freshnmn English Programs," 
College C omposition and Communication . XXVI (February, 1973), 34. 
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other Instances refers to several options (modules) for the freshman 
English course such as those at Belleville Community College and 
Dupage Conmiunicy College, No schools having the kind of sequential 
program of six courses is known to the writer. Therefore ^ a writing 
program is unusual; evaluation of a writing program is almost non« 
existent # 

The only specific article which related directly to the value 
of evaluating a program was the Grade article cited above*!^^ No 
information covering the adequacy of a composition program or the 
techniques for determining the suitability of a program with its 
weaknesses was found* Therefore, the model developed in this paper 
should serve the profession as a starting point in developing devices 
and techniques with which to perform such a desirable functipn* 

Surnmar^^, of Re^arch 

The review of the literature has revealed considerable diver- 
gence in many of the areas to be covered In this paper. In some 
aspects considerable information is available whereas in others a 
paucity exists. A great amount of writing exists to promote a wide 
variety of course modes with the major divergence of opinion eKlsting 
between free^wrlting proponents on one hand and rhetorical advocates 
on the other, the problem of freedom versus structure* Considerable 
information is now available regarding behavioral objectives, most of 
it having been written in the past five years during the philosophical 
struggle between the behaviorlsta and humanists* A grievous lag 
exists In research in the aria of adult remediation in light of the 



Graele, pp* 34-36* 



demand for open-door admissions Into community colleges and many four- 
year Institutions. Karl K. Taylor of lUlncls Central College has 

crystallized most of the available material In the area of skills for 
adult learners. Althouih Inf orniatlon is alrnost non-existent regarding 
composition prograiii evaluatlona, some wlua bio research has been 
developed by Paul Dlederlch in evaluating compositions using an holis- 
tic approach and information is becoming mo ire and more available im~ 
garding criterion-referenced testing. Much more work needs to be 
performed in developing adequately speclfieci and quantified objectives 
for both composition and affective behaviors , whi le the lack of re- 
search into adult skill learning remediation is creating dead end 
corridors beyond the open door. 



Chapter 3 
METHODOLOGY 

One of the striking generalities that a chairman in EngLiBh 
saOti understands as he travels from one school to another and to the 
various conferences around the country and exainines the multitude of 
l^nglish textbooks is that no concensus exists for freshman CDmposltlon 
coutfr^os* In fact, thtjre Is no agreement upon even several directions 
Wlilclia course might taku* Th^ major figuros in the field seem not 
Qv^'U to be individually conHlstent in presunting Buquences of acttvi'^ 
tim or philoBophieH of instruction* Such constant fluctuating of 
ef foirt and diversity of opinloii has appeared to weaken the teacher 
pr^pairation In English and has fostered the alnilessnass which seeniB 
to ty^plfy the instruction in all areas of English, including the point 
of concentration of this study=-'-college freshman composition. 

In order to attempt to exert some influence upon this dis-- 
^oiutloiij this chapter will recognize two Mjor subdivisiQns ■ a 
description of the coinposltion sequence at Illluois Central College 
as coTHparea and contrasted with other modes of presentation documented 
In Chapter 2, pages 14 to 29, and (2) then a model technique for 
ey^lu^ting a composition program. 
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DESCRIPTION OF ICC PROGRAM 



BackRround 

The introductory composition program was designed by the 

original Division Chairnian in the pre-openlng period of sununer 1967, 

It consisted of five writing courses i COMM lOO-Bssic Coniinunications 

com IQS^-Basic Communications, COM>i llO^-ComniunicationB, COMM 111-- 

ConmiunicationB, and COMM 112— Communlcaclans , The prftfixca CO^M werG 

changed to ENGL in 1968. Very little informatlDn Is conveyed by thes< 

titles other than the fact that the first two are basic (reitiedial) . 

The course descriptions reveal little more, except that the remedla^ 

tion builds through the sentence and paragraph ^ acopping short of the 

themca. The retnaining three descriptions seem to have almost no logl-- 

calj sequenLiai framework, any one being substltutable for che others 

tjKcupt for tlie word ''continued" in COMM 112. 

COMM 100— Thin course is specifically designed for students 
who have serious deficiencies In vocabulary, spelling, 
grammar, and the mechanics of composition, 

COi#! 105 — EKtenslve practice In oral and written analyses 
will be required- Particular emphasis will be placed upon 
the construGtlon of the sentence and the paragraph, 

COMM 110~Study and practice are undertaken in cominon forins 
of theme and report organization, in logical and persuasive 
development and presentation of content, and In logical and 
eKact style. Extensive analytical reading will be done in 
contemporary and traditional exposition and argument , 

COflM 111— ^An accelerated review of spelling, grammar, 
mechanics, and syntax is designed for the perfection of 
acceptable usage. Extensive reading will be done in con^ 
tumporary and traditional -exposition and argument* 

com 112— Continued practice in the writing of themes and 
reports is provided in this course. Extensive practice in 
oral and written analysis will be expected. Particular 
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GUiphasls is placed upon the slgnif Icancti of form and style 
to the communication of meaning. 

Courses in the area of writing were also listed in the Agri-- 
culture Division (AGRI l06"Agricultural Communications)! the Business 
DIvIbIoii (bus llO^^Business Communications), and the Technical and 
Industrial Division (GEN TECH 201--Technical Writing), The faculty 
of the Conimurilcations Division had had no voice in this organiEation 
or disbursement, although concern was voiced during the first year 
over the arrangement. As a result of this difference of opinionj the 
various Division Chairmen were contacted during the spring of 1968 
about chelr convictions regarding retaining those courses or trans-- 
ferrlng them to the Communications Division, Although most of them 
were basically interested in retaining themj they said they would not 
violently oppose the transfer. However, the members of the Division 
did not strongly support the transfers; thereforej the matter was 
settled by default! they stayed in their various locations. 

During that same period ^ the composition staff discussed the 
relationship between literature and composition. Several instructors 
and the Chalrinan were interested in including literature as part of 
Che cQmpositlon program to (1) bring more students into contact with 
great minds ^ (2) provide eKamples of great styles , and (3) advertise 
the literature survey courses- The majority of the faculty voted^ 
however, to keep the courses '"pure," Thus , the teaching of literature 
was restricted to a single paper in one course ^ CQ^M 111^ saving the 
Division froni the same course design found In many other colleges and 
universities, 



UliiuaiH Cuntral Colluge, 1967-1968 Bulletl n (East Peoria, 
IIU; llUnolH CeiitraL (jDlLeHu, 1967), P- 73. 
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This decision was achlcaved by redesignrTit Ing the final compOsi-' 
tion course as "Twentieth Century Topics a course which could bca 
utilized to refltn-t floxible, altering, relevant concerns. Through 
the years, such varied tides as "Three Illinois Poots," "Black Liticra- 
ture," and "CrL^ative Wriling" have been applitid to thci course* Since 
1971, thu course has btitui continually rep£:?atod witli the! umphasiB upon 
writing for publication. One reason for this longevity is tiiat the 
mDru unique liLrjraty cmphaBea have nut rir/ctaved very satisfactory 
enrollments* A aecond reason is that state restrictiuns upon new 
courses have prucluded creative writing from the regular course offer^ 
ings; thus, the use of tho umbrella title allows the Division to meet 
a sustained need among studonts. 

During Che sumnier of 1969, the present GhairiTian cooperated 
with Mr» Richard Bales, Chairnian of the Spcial Science Division, and 
Mr. Samuel Jones , psychology instructor, to design and initiat^e the 
Developmental Program. This program (which interlaces English, read- 
ing, and social science) will be discussed at greater length later In 
this chapter* 

Over the years members of the Division have come into contact 
with the various options available for teaching composition which have 
been voiced through the professional journals and conferences, Chap^ 
ter 2, pages 14 to 29, has specified and documented a wide variety of 
these emphases. Further spt^cif Ication of them would serve little pur- 
pose at this point except to add emphasis to the fact that the Division 
has discussed puriodically the advantages and disadvantages of each 
and has (diusiMi [a reUiln Its rhetor ica I deslj^np Not only has that de-^ 
hI^u been retained; It han been h L rengt hened over the years by common 
i*unHent t 
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Since 1969 the composition program organisation has altered 
vury little. The iidvent of the Developmental Program created a need 
for ENGL 101, another remedial courae which filled a vacancy bcitween 
KNGL 100 and ENGL 105. Otherwifie, the major changes and addltiona 
havti been course designs and delivery systems, significant: as those 
have been. 

Philoso phy of Illinois Cent ral College 

Several aspects of the philoaophy of the College are signifi- 
cant to the designing of a program in composition, since it must be 
an extension of that philosophy. Fundamental to the direction of the 
college are the basic tenets that 

- ^ . the purpose of education is to improve man^ and that 
Boeiuty is Improved by the improvement of the individuals 
who compose it. The individual has worth and dignity in 
his own right and sliould be educated to the fullest extent 
of his abilities and motivation, ThuSj every citiEien must 
have the opportunity to acquire tht' education that is 
appropriate for free men,^ 

In keeping with this rather universal concept of the availability of 

education to all citizens, the community college has an obligation to 

provide (1) transfer prograins, (2) occupational and career programs, 

(3) general education programs and courses, (^i) community interest 

courses, and (5) developmental or remedial courses. All facets of 

the cormnunity should have courses and programa available to meet their 

various needs, 

"The student is at the center of all that is done at Illinois 
Central Collage*" This basic guide should be the touchstone which 



^Illinois Central CollGge, 1974-75, 1975-76 Catalog (East Peoria, 
111,: Illinois Cencral College, 1974), p, 4. 

3 ICC Catalog, p, 4, 
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forces the compositional program to fulfill the needs of the students 
or accept the justiflablti critlclsni of being irresponsible* 

The compiece text of the Philosophy of IllinoiB Central College 
is provided in Appendix A, pagws 213 to 215, 

_D 1 vision P h l_lo so p_hy_ 

The Communications Division provides an assortmant of diverse 
functions to serve the variety of purposes of thu ICC student popu^ 
lacion* The open--door policy raquires that the community collegas in 
Illinois maintain a flexible program to meet their Qbligations. 
Basically, however^ one can categorize the Division functions into two 
groups I credit and non'-credit* Whereas non--credit courBes serve 
basically as a community servlcej the credit courses can be primarily 
divided into service and discipline courses i This subdivision is 
really synthetic, however; for the separation between composition and 
literature which is often a matter of seniority and prestige on four^ 
year campuses is minimised here. No one is hired to teach literature; 
all are hired to teach coitiposition , and except In very unusual clrcum-- 
stances, everyone teaches at least nine hours of composition * 

In addition to the reading courses, which are also basically 
service designed ^ journalisms filnij humanities ^ philosophy, and foreign 
languages are taught more as autonomous bodies of knowledge. 

The Communications Division is primarily a service unit. Its 
bread and butter is composition, which serves the student by giving 
him the writing skills which will support his performance in other 
college courses and on the Job. The practicality of the composition 
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courses seems so necessary that there appears little need for expan- 
sion. However, since the community colleges in Illinois pride them^ 
selves on student-centeredness , some additional comment aeems in 
order * 

Complaints by students who have attended senior collegae and 
universities and the staff's own experiences have made them aware of 
the lack of practicality and peraonableness which exists in many 
English departments. The Chairman's goal is to make both the subject 
matter and attitude in the Division as down-to-^eartb as possible* 
Because the staff believes in the teachability of composition, the 
goals of the syllabuses are behavioristlc , Therefore * the staff 
assumes that the results of their work are measurable. It follows 
that they assume that practical help is possible and desirable and 
that this attitude will prevail not only in composition but in all 
courses. Papers should not have merely grades posted on them with 
streamlined, cryptic ^ general comments only; they need pointed ^ speci- 
fic refere cea. 

Profiles which have been periodically circulated show that 
despite a significant number of eKceptionally capable students, the 
ICC 5;tudent population norms are somewhat belov; the four-year insti- 
tutions in both ACT results and high srhool rank. Its students need 
the kind of personal attention which the Division professes to offer. 
In many cases they require additional practice or additional advice 
or instruction, When such needs arise, it is the desire of each in-- 
structor to be available to proffer those essentials. The Instruc- 
tors try to negate the esoteric, cool, sophisticated image of many 
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university instruccors, who are so fruquently unavoidabiy absent: or 
the teaching assistants who are basically preoccupifcKi with their own 
studies. Indeed, the faculty attempt in all cases to reflect their 
deep respect for individuals by their personal understandirig and 
at tention, 

Co nipo s i t io n Phi Lo s op hy 

The composition program at Illinois Central College is based 
upon several key concepts and assumptions which have developed from 
experience with our students but which may not fit any other situa-- 
tlon. These assumptions are presented here without additional defense 
because the purpose at this point is not to defend or convince , but to 
explain * 

(1) Because students have done very little guided (as con^ 
trasted with graded) writing previously in high school ^ the emphasis 
In eamposltiun courses is on writlng^^-no t on literature. 

(2) (;onipo.sl tion Is both a skill and an art; therefore, It Is 
believed that the skill portion of the writing act can be taught. 

(3) Because all available research indicates little correla- 
tion between a student's knowledge of grammar and his ability to write^ 
the emphasis in these compDsition courses is on rhetoric rather than 

on grammar. 

(4) Because the Division does not believe that the student ' 
has the knowledge or experience to know ^hat his complete composi'- 
tional needs are, it places students according to ACT scores, maturity * 
claSH rank, high school grades^ and sample writings early In the 
course. However, it believes a student should and can be moved if his 
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performance in class warrants it and/or if the placement was faulty* 
In those situations in which a student demands to take a particular 
course or refuses to move, he is advised of his chances of succees-- 
but is allowed his clioice under the aasumption that the student also 
has the right to fail, 

(5) The Division does not feel that the classroom is a 
democracy where the teacher is a "buddy" to students; the teacher is 
a leader-'-somathing more than a student^-^who has obligations to the 
course and to the College as well as to the student, 

(6) Because the staff believes there is a definite sequence 
of skills in composition^ strict adherence to the texts and sylla- 
buses chosen or written by tlio teaching staff is required. 

(7) Since the student body contains only a small number of 
minority groups (less than 5 per cent) ^ the faculty teach standard 
English to their students, who are primarily white and Anglo-^Saxon 
and come from the lower middle class. 

(8) A composition sequence should move from, subjective to 
objective, as suggested by Delaney and Hur^t,^ It should also tend 
from short to long, simple to compleKp the concrete to abstract when- 
over possible, 

(9) In short, the CommunicatlQns Division views itself as a 
service unit. Its bread and butter Is cQmpositlon, which serves the 
student by giving him the writing skills which will support his per^ 
formance in other college courses and on the job. Although it is 

^ Brian Delaney and Darrell Hurst, "Moving Out J From Sub- 
jeccive to Objective Composition," Freshman English News, II 
(Spring, 1973), 1, 
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understood that composition can be self-actualizing and self-fulfilling, 
the assumption is that a concentration upon the conveyance and commun- 
ion of thoughts between the reader and writer will produce a develop-^ 
ment of self. 

The purpose of our composition courses is to allow^ students to 
make sense out of any chaotic writing situation. In immediate terms ^ 
that means being able to answer questions on an essay test like, *'Dia- 
cuss the effects of the Corn Laws on rural England," "Compare and con- 
trast the desirability of a planted lawn to a sodded one," or "Discuss 
the major steps in the development of the Articles of Confederation," 
These same kinds of writing problems also exist in both short or long 
papers s along with the added complexities □£ both Lrying to convince 
the reader with either rational or emotional devices and also provid- 
ing documented evidence. In the longer run 3 apecial employees in all 
fields have the same kinds of problems, no matter whether they are 
trying to mollify a disgruntled plow purchaser at the Lehman Implement 
Company or to report the present phase of an eKperiment on a fuel in- 
jection system to a new vice-president of Caterpillar Tractor Company, 

Coursea Seq uence 

Most community colleges in the experience of the staff offer 
maybe only one remedial course, and usually then probably not more 
than a few sections of it. Illinois Central College, on the other 
hand, offers three sequential remedial courses ^ involving nearly alx: 
hundred students each semester. 

ENGL 100 . This course is an extremely remedial course, suited espec- 
ially for students in the lowest 5 per cent of full-time students* 
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DESCRIPTION 

1. ENGL lOO-'S Basic Coninun lea t ions 

2. Prerequisite: None 

3. This course is designed to liiiprove the student's writing 
ability with special attention on improving his self- 
concept, his verbalization ekills, his mechanical skill.^, 
and his spelling skills. 

4. Three lecture hours par week 
5* Credit: Three semester hours 

Because of the nature of the studenta within this class ^ the 
objectives actd the learning experiences must necessarily change from 
semester to semester, but in general terms, the general objectives of 
the course are: 

1* To experifence success. 

2. To overcome the hesitancy to verbalige in speaking and 

wr 1 t Ing , 

To write specif Ically and completely. 

4. To become familiar with the most common grammatical 
problems I fragments, subject/verb disagreenients , dangling parti- 
ciples, and run-on sentences. 

5. To reduce spelling problems with common wordti , 

These objectives are p^irticularizad in the classroom through 
the use of the following kinds of objectives, depending upon the needs 
of the class I 

(1) To perform adequately in Jrhe areas of sensory obsarva^ 
tionss memory, pre-comprehension skills, visual discrliTiinatlon and 
prabiem solving without having to read or to write, 

(2) To avoid the major grammatical problems mGntioned in the 
general objectives in the writing of his themes. 
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(3) To write seven themes in which the basic liiuentions are. 
to improve the studants' self-coiicepts * 

(4) To increase the vglume of prost through expansion of 
theme and fluidity, 

(5) To describe three positive uKperiencas in his life in 
his themes, 

(6) To include In the seven themes one goal^settlng paper. 

(7) To include in the seven papers his personal set of 
values in one paper. 

(8) To increase his vocabulary through practice in confrunt-- 
ing thy most frequently used words* 

(9) To increase reading comprehension through sentence and 
paragraph readings rather than long articles p 

(10) To reduce the problems of egocentric language common in 
remedial adults through the descriptive use of diagrams, 

(11) To improve his visual observation skills through the use 
of pictures J puzzles, mazes , and other pictorial images. 

The students are placed Initially in courses on the basis of 
thti following criteria, personal interviews by a counselor and the 
director of the program^ and a writing sample: 

(1) English ACT standard score of 7 or below 

(2) or J D+ or below for English grades in high school 

(3) or, a converted high school rank of 7 or below 

(4) or* 3 units or less of Englirh in high school 

(5) or^ reading at 6th grade level or below 

These individuals will have received very little success in the past 
and their salf-concepts will be very low. These aren^t weak writers s 
i hi*y nrv very bad or non-^wr IterH * They don*t know the difference 
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between a comma and a semicolons between a fragment and a coraplete 
thought^ between a topic sen tenet* and supporting evidence. Although 
many average students have these problems in writing j the develops 
mental studentB have more of themj and their errors are more lllit'^ 
erate than illogical, Another characteristic \e that they cannot 
extend a thought into a series of sentences; thus, their papers are 
extremely short. In additionj many of them have rather severe 
learning disabilities, including vision j hearing, speech artlcula-^ 
ciDng psycho^niotor s visual perceptions auditory discriminations and 
memory • 

One of the very unique aspects of both the English lOO and 
English 101 courses is the testing prograin which is undertaken* Since 
it is obvious that unless a student is physically adequate he can't 
learn normally, all students are given a battery of tests as they 
enter the course* including: 

A, Diagnostic tests: 

1, Vision tests 

2, Auditory tests 

3, Peabody Picture Vo'abulary 

4, Purdue Perceptual Motor Survey 

5, Visual perception 

6, Auditory perception 

7, Dominance testing 

B. Instructional testing: ^ 

1. DAT Abstract Reasoning 

2. DAT Clerical Speed and Accuracy 

3. DAT Verbal RenBoning 

6a 
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4. GateS'MacGinitie Readlrii Tests 

a. Vocabulary tests 
Comprehension tests 

c* Speed and accuracy tests 
E^erience in having given these teats for severaL years has shown 
that a majority of the students have all of these problems except for 
hearing and speech articulation* Many of thm actl^rities in clasa are 
desigried to remediate the x^aaknesses displayed on these tests , not 
including those activities \^hich require referral or medical correc- 
tion," Even motor problenns are confronted by a program of physical 
exercise through the physical education instructors* EKercise in 
perceptual and visual nrotor skills and deinory akllls, verbal and ab-- 
itract reasoning 5 and other thinking skills are presented^ Since the 
Qourae is taught in tandRm with a readitig coiiTSe, Reading 100, an 
Interrelationship of skills in the two areas is maintained. Thinking 
skills of genaralizatloii and specif Ications as well as those mentioned 
In objective 12s and following directions are overtly taught in alinple 
patterns s moving from seeing and touching to timings speaking, ready- 
ing, and writing sltuatdDna,^ 

Most of the material is taught from handouts such as comicSp - 
puzzleSj pictures^ diagratns, charts* maps, and other separate itemSp 
but the teKtbookj Steps in Comp o_§ i 1 1 on ^ ^ is also used. Another unique 

SKarl K, Taylor ^ ''If Not Gramar and VocabuLary Drills What?" 
(Unpiibliihed paper comrissionftd by LittLe^Bro^ Go. , 1975). (MlmeO'- 
graphed*) 

^Lynn Quitman Troyka and Jerrold Needelman, Steps in Composi- 
tion (Alt. ed,; Englewood Cllfla, N. J. i Prendcs-Harrj Inc. » 1972) • 
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aspec^tof the courie Is the Inclusion o£ Instruction in human poten- 
tial iltuatlons, which are designed to promfiie more positive self- 

This course ii usually taught jointly with English lOl classes 
be^aixai the problems are so similar. For the most partj the differ- 
encis are the depth of remedtatioR required and the time nacessary to 
overcome them. Since ordinarily no mora than ten to twelve students 
are giirolled in each, the difficulties in combining the coursea have 
been minimal. Evaluation is ordinarily derlv^ed through quizzes ^ 
^ti^liigs, and reeonunendations of the teacher toward the nSKt English 
«a^se^ Individual assignments are designed and evaluated to promota 
^uceeas* The teacher can give a better grade and reconroend the neKt 
Xw^l course j English 101, give extra exerciiea and recoiranend a leap 
in couraeg to English 105, give extra exercises and recommend English 
lOl credit for the course, or give a studeiit a satisfactory grade if 
has done poor work but yill repeat it. Evaluation is expected to 
be i/fer7 flexible to meet the best interests of the students' particular 
situations j but grades fr^m A to F are required by school policy. 

EHGt^LOl* This course is the second course in the remedial, non- 
tt^tiiBfer level sequence, 
DESCRIPTION 

1. ENGL 101-3 Basic Communications . 

2. Prerequisite I ENGL 100 or equivalent 

3. This course is designed to Improve the student's writing 
abiltly with special attention on improving his specific- 
city, and mechanical, organisational , and spelling skills* 



Jan^s D- McHollandp Hutnan Potential Seminars i Leader's Manual 
(fiVaftscon, Ill.i Kendall College, 1972)/ 
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4, Three leccure hours per week 

5. Credit: rhree semester hours 

As vith the English 100 course, the nature of the students 
within this class reguirea the objectives and the learning experiences 
to change from semescer to semester, but the general objectivea of the 
course are i 

1. To eKperlence success* 

2. To write specifically and completely. 

ft 

3» To become familiar with elementary aspects of organlza^ 

tlon. 

4, To become familiar with the most common grammatical 
nrublems* fragments^ subject/verb disagreenients , dangling participles^ 
and ruu**on seiiteucus* 

5i To ruduce spelling problems with common words* 

The specific objectives for the course are equivalent to those 
already specified for Engliah 100. The problems of English 101 are 
slroilar to English lOO students; therefore, the difference between the 
two CQursea is mainly In emphasis ^ both in quality and the amount of 
time spent in the various activities* 

Students are placed in this course primarily on the basis of 
the following criteria^ a personal Interview by the coordinator of 
tht* program and a counselor, and a writing sample: 

(1) ACT English standard score of 8 to 13 

(2) or, converted high school rank 

(3) or, reading at the 7th through 9th grade level 
Testing has nhown that thc^se students still display many of 

the same physical and Instructional impediments evidenced in the 
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English 100 students, although not so exaggerated. They still have 
had little success in school and have poor self ^concepts . They still 
eKhibit- extreme brevity in their writing attemptSi which is character^ 
ized as significant agocentrlclty , since they seem to be unable to 
grasp the needs of readers.^ They seein not to be able to provide 
specif ics to inake their generalizations clear to readers j nor do they 
provide the details to eliminate vagueness. Their understanding of 
graminar and their ability to capitallge, punctuate, and spell is ex-- 
tremely limited » 

As discussed on page 57* students in EnFlish 101 also undergo 
the testing of basic physical and instruction skillfi. Although basic- 
ally the same concepts are taught, they are given in greater depth 
and with more of a writing erophasls* Greater clarity and exactness 
and coherence are expected. This course is taught in fandem with 
Reading 101 and Social Science 101, with the concent of social science 
providing the substance for reading and writing. Again, a great deal 
of emphasis is placed on Che thinking skills dis,cussed on page 58s 
utilising ainiple social science concepts as the basis for illustra-- 
tlon. Steps in Compos ition is again utilized as che basic English 
text since it contains enough material that students taking both 
English 100 and English 101 do not have to purchase an additional 
book* 

Ordinarily a section of English 101 is taught which is dis^ 
associated with Reading 101 anu Social Science 101 for marginal stu*- 
denCSi part-time students, or those who cannot take the full complement 
of tliruu courHuH. In such cuhub, It Is ImpOBsJhlc* to utilLxe all the 

^1viyli>r, p. 60. 
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techniques and devices involved in the regular Developmental Prograin. 
Individualized mapping is utilized more extensively, involving more 
traditional vocabulary, usage » spellings and simple compositional 
skills but in nontradi Clonal delivery systems* Much of this Is 
accomplished through the use of audio^visual materials ^ programmed 
instruction J and particularly individualized learning packages. Much 
of this instruction is accomplished through the Learning Laboratory, 
which will be described later* 

Againi a highly Individualized evaluation system Is followed. 
It continues to be based upon the needs of the student and his plans 
for pursuing additional English courses with the grading f leKibilities 
describad on page 59, This flexibility is permitted partly by the 
Gmall numbers, ten to twenty ^ In the Developmental Program and ten to 
twenty in the traditional classroom format, 

ENGL 105 . This course, the first of the Div.^.sion^s bread-and'-but ter 
courses, enrolls approximately 850 students per year. It Is not 
advertised as transf er'-level , although it has been acc^^pted as trans^ 
fer in a number of ca^es, 
DESCRIPTION 

1* ENGL 105-3 Basic Composition 
2* Prerequisite: None 

3. Through extensive reading and writing and the analysia of 
sentences s paragraphs, and their assemblage, the student 
is taught to construct written compositions baaically 
descriptive and narrative in nature. 

4. Three lecture hours per week 
5* Credit I Thrue semester hours 
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The general objectives as they are contaiiied in the syllabus 
for the course are listed below j 

1. To draw reasonable inferences from the observatloti of 
sensory detail. 

2. To write reports and develop essays that are coherently 
organized around a relatively simple main Idea. 

3* To be able to write a neat, readable essay that is coher- 
ently organized aruund a relatively simple main idea, 

4. To gain skill in choosing a subject appropriate for the 
asaigninent . 

5, To write a unified ^ restricted , and precise topic sentence 
for an expository paragraph* 

6, To write a specifically and concretely developed paragraph. 

7. To choose the satisfactory methods of paragraph development 
appropriate for each assignment, 

8. To write a unified, coherent paragraph outline for an 
essay: a thesis and topic sentences for each paragraph in the body of 
the essay. 

9, To develop skills in rewriting* 

10. To develop skills in editing. 

11. To develop the habit of precise spelling, 

12. To ulinilnate serious deviations from standard mechanlca 
and usage* 

13. To write logical sentences, eliminating dangling and mis- 
placed modifiers and iaulty co-ordination and subordination* 

14. To writu varied and structurally interesting sentenceB, 
umploylng actJvt^ verbs, vurbaU, and cffoutlvu co-urd tnatlon and 
Hubo rdliuitlon. 
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Specific objectives have been constructed for each of the 
assignments designed for the course, Instructors are eKpected to 
follow the assignments in the order specified because they are con-- 
structed to promote the logical architecture of the course, from 
simple to complSKj from sho^ t to long, and from concrete to abstract, 
Flexibility in applying certain objectives in altering order is allowed 
Instructors so long as all are taught within the course, 

The mp #l--Descri ption of a Small Obiect ( 200 words) 
Objectives I The student should be able to: 

1. Select an appropriate object to describe. 

2. Narrow and organiEe the subject so that he can cover the 
matorial in 250 words. 

3. Use the five senses to observe closely and write speci-- 
fically and concretely about his observations. 

4. Write a one--sentence generalizaclon about the object he 
has chosen; this sentence to serve as the thesis or topic sentence of 
his paper* 

5- Use simple comparlaons (metaphors and similes) . 

Theme //2—Descrlp tion of a Place ( 2O0-300 words) ■ ^ 

Objectives I The student should be able to: 

1, Select a place that he can describe concretely in no more 
than 500 words* 

2, Use the ^five senses to observe closely and write speci^ 
fically and concretely about his observation. 

3* Write a one^sentencu thesiB statement which clearly states 
the domin'ant impression or mood he wishes to convey about that ^pot 
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4. Select vivid verbs and verbals to convey his meaning. 
5* Recognize and correct sentence fragments in his writing. 
6, Be aware of ways to organize his paperi spatially i chrono 
logically J inductively, deductively. 

Theme //3— Physical Description of a Person (300-450 words) 
Objectives 1 The student should be able to I 

1, Select an interesting subject he can describe in no more 
than 500 words* 

2* Draw a generalization abQUt the subject from observation 
of physical characteristics. 

3* Distinguish between fact and inference. 
4« Use effective transitions. 

Theme /M ™C_ha r ac^t e r j.z in g a_j_er s on _C4 QQ_^ 500 words ) " 
Objectives I The student should be able toi 

1. Select an appropriate subject he can observe and probably 
interview. 

2* Effectively characterlEe the subject through physical des^-- 
criptions dialogue* mannerisms , statements of others. 

3* Recognize and correct comma splices (run-on or fused 
sentences) in his writing. 

4* Punctuate dialogue correctly. 

5* Write a thesis statement clearly stating the major charac- 
ter trait or traits of the subject* 
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Theme #5— EKamininR a Desire (40 Q--500 w ords) 

Objectives s The student should be able to: 

1. Choose a real and pmctical desire that he hopes to realize 
in the future* 

1. Analyze this desire into major tDpics and subtopics* 
3* Construct an outline from his analysis. 

4. Organize his paper to follow his outline. 

5. Write a thesis statement that reflects the major points 
of his paper, 

6. Vary the openings of his sentences through introductory 
participal phrases. 

Theme #6"Analv2ing an Insti tution (500 words) 

Objectives: The student should be able to: 

!• Select a suitable institution for analysis—one he is 

familiar with and limited in scope. 

2* Analyze the institution, deterinlning its purposej goals, 

strengths, and weaknesses. ^ 

3. Construct an outline based on this arialyais. 

4. Learn to use subordination effectively . 

Theme //7—Personal Ex perience i n Narration (400-600 words) 
Objectives I The student should bfc c^ble to\ 
1* Select an appropriate eKperience* 

2. Distinguish between ^'showing" and *'telllng," 

3. Employ some of the devices of effective narrativei use 
of Inturnal mid i^KtiTunl clhijoguej point of vleWj climax and denoue^ 
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4. Vary the length of his sentences, using long sentences 
for detail and short sentences for emphasis. 

Theme #8"Sungnarv (Length Appropriate to t he Material Being Sununarlzed) 
Objectives: The student should be able tot 

1* Read the original material carefully and accurately, keep^ 
- -|ing notes on the main ideas and essential details, before writing the 
summary, 

2* State the essential or main ideas of the original material 
in his own words ^ using effective diction and syntax, 

3. Avoid writing a paraphrase (a technique used mostly in 
literature courses) ^ for the purpose of a surrnnary is to condense— a : 
briefer as veil as simpler form of the original materlal—nQt to ex- 
pand the meaning and understanding, 

4* Write the summary from the author's point of view, not from 
that of an outsider looking on, thereby keeping the tone of the origi« 
nal material* 

5, Avoid any personal opinions of the original material, for 
a sunmiary in a condensation of the facts and opinions of the author, 

6, Know when to use direct quotes from the original material— 
primarily when the author's words exemplify a point being made. 

7* Avoid eKpresslons such as '*the author says." 

8. Use an ellipsis when needed to eliminate unnecessary words 
in a quotation, 

9. Use quotation marks carrectlyp 

The objectives above are assumed to be basically sequential 
and cumulatlvcj. The Btudun,t Ls uKpectod to continue to exhibit pre- 
vluusly luarnud skills in Bubsuquunt writings whonover applicable and 
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appropriate. The teacher is eKpected to reinforce and extend pre- 
vlpusiy learned objectives whenever appropriate. 

The Initial placement criteria for ENGL 105 are listed below- 
English 105 ACT English Standard score 14 18 

or, converted high school rank of 14 ^ 18 
or^ reading at the 10th or 11th grade level 

The writing samples which all English students take during 
either the first or second class session is graded by the Instructor 
in whose class the studenc is enrolled* If the teacher believes that 
the student has little chance for success within that class, the stu^ 
dent is advised of his weaknesses and encouraged to drop back to the 
previous course (ENGL 101), Specif icallys the teacher looks for ex-- 
pected writing fluency (length)^ and logical rather than illltarate 
grammatical and inachanieal problems such as an occasional comma fault, 
.a logical fragment following a qu;>;r ionj a few common misspellings s 
wecik transitions^ and the like. If a person appears to be placed below 
his ability^ he is encouraged to transfer to the next higher course 
(ENGL 110) * Some individuals prefer to stay in the class in spite of 
their superior abilities because they are insecure about their perfpr^ 
nuincii (especially persons who liave been away froin school for a number 
of years)* However, if the person does not intend to proceed into 
English 110 following the completion of the course, he is given more 
direct counseling to take the higher course so that he will be chall*- 
enged appropriately to his ability to perform. These placement 
criteria will be discussed further later on^ when It will be seen that 
the students are not generally placed by criteria other than the 
writing sample because of the great number who do not receive counsel'- 
ing before they register because they register by telephone or they 
walk onto cainpUB to r agistor at Che last minute* 
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As this course is presently const.ituted, it points in two 
widely divergent dlreccions. f > - .^V^. atie hand, it fulfills half the 
English raq*«lr^ni'^ For tho'' . ' '> wuo are pursuing an Associate 
in Applied ScxMces* pjcHv it must be s respectable coarse without 

tha following tran^f er^level course (ENGL 110) because a great many of 
these students will never enroll in it* Instead s they will take busi^- 
ness cQminunlcations^ technical writings or agricultural conmiunications . 
Therefore, the course must be lookid upon as achieving objectives which 
will not be advanced in a future English course. On the other hand, 
many of the students enrolled in the course plan to remediate deficien- 
cies so that they may achieve success in the transfers-level program. 
It is safe to assume that the skillb developed in thia course can and 
will b^ reinforctid at a later time; therefore^ some of the skills now 
Caught in thia course could bu postponed if this were the only direc^ 
tion in which the course pointed. 

In teaching these assignTnents , the instructor spends approxl*- 
mtely two weeks on each. Ordinarily^ the first mv ox two) is 

spent in more or less formal discussions on the nature of the assign^ 
ment, analyzing model papers ^ pinpointing problein areas » and suggest^ 
ing organisational strategies. Then the class time gets more and more 
informal as the time draws closer to the writing of the students' own 
thumus until thy claHsroom ordinarily looks more like a alinic or 
laboratory than a traditional class ^ with a great deal of individual^ 
ized help being provided by the teacher. The focus during this period 
is upon the specific paper under constructions with the information 
and delivery being as concrete and specific as possiblep The attention 
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of the student is restricted to only 'a few concepts at a time so 
that as little confusion and disbursement of effort as possible will 
occur, 

' The evaluation of the papers in this course is built upon a 
modified level'Of-^masCery concept. The student is expected to finally 
secure a passing mark on every paper unless he is unwilling to pursue 
it. Teachers offer every available service to help him reach that 
objective. They allow a student to rewrite unsatisfactory papers. 
They refer him to the Learning Laboratory^ where a professional teacher 
will help the student to overcoine his deficiencies at no additional 
cost to him. The teacher can even require the student to have the 
director of the Lab eKamine his papers for particular deficiencies 
before the paper is handed in if that course of action appears approp^ 
riate. The student can set up minl-cpurses for himself in the Learn- 
ing Lab with the help of the Director to overcome his problems. The 
Inatructor is required to keep specific office hours and to advertise 
them to the students* The syllabus requires that each instructor 
meet each student in conference twice during each semester so that the 
student will be assured of some private time with the Instructor* 

In additions the objectives for the course are placed in the 
hands of the students before the assignments are given and the papers 
are evaluatod so that they will know just what is eKpected of them. 
Papers are not to be evaluated for skills which the students were not 
expected to have when they entered the course or which have not yet 
been taught to them* It is expected that this type of focused grad-- 
ing will speed up the process of grading for the instructors as well 
as create reasonable eKpectancles. Thus, it has been the Division's 
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experience that most students who are motivated and have proper entry 

profiles will finally achieve a satisfactQry grade for the course* 

Those who receive less than a C grade are permitted by Collage policy 

to retake the course to wipe out the undesirable grade by imp^ ^-^rig 

their scores. Again it should be mentioned that A to F grades are 

mandatory at the College* A teacher who feels that a student has been 

singularly exceptional In the course by midsemeater time can by 

arrangement with the Chairinan and agreement by the student be given 

pertniasion Co provide special English 110 assignments during the last 

half of the aemester and award English 110 credit instead of English 

105 by special petition to the Chairinan and the Dean of Instruction, 

It is Interesting to note that the required teKtbooks for the 

9 

course both originated at Illinois Central College. The ICC Writer 
is a book of student models representing the best eKamples of student 
writing from our campus during the previous year* The faculty submit 
papers which appear to be of eKceptlonal quality. Then one or two 
of each of the assignments in our major English courses are chosen, so 
that a representative sample will be provided and so that the book 
will be a significant teaching tool. The other required textbook is 
Karl K* Taylor's Stages in Writing. Mr. Taylor has been with the 
College since its inception in 1967, and has tested his materials 
within the Division , He has helped to shape the course through his 
thinking, and I am sure that the staff has influenced his thought and 



^Communications Division, The ICC Writer, 1975 (East Peoria 
111.: llli^Hs Central College, 1975), 

l^Karl K. Taylor^ Stages in Writing (New Yorki McGraw--Hill 
Book Co. , 1973). 
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his inaterials rather considerably. At any ratei, the course syllabiuM 
which is decided upon by the teaching faculty, and the objectivt^s 
stated ir the text are almosc uhe saino. 



ENGL 110 , This is the basic English i:ourse at the College. It holds 
thia position for several reasons. First, it attracts the most stu-^ 
dents^--well over 2000 per year. Second, it is the first transfer- 
Ifivel course In the compositional Hequences required by law to be 
cormnensurate with thy first semester course at state universities in 
Illinois, It is the most structured of L.>^' ' iglisli courses; thus, it 
provides a solid starting ground for any cf uiges or innovations. 
Most faculty feel most secure teaching tho course, 
DESCRIPTION 

1, ENGL 110-3 Composition 

2, Prerequisite* ENGL 105-3 or equivalent 

3, Writing assignments include basic types of composition 
which are evaluated and rewritten, Reading and discussing 
the various types clarify uses and purposes as exemplified 
by established authors. Writing problems are dealt with 
through discussion^ exercises i special reading and/or 
writing assignment ^ and personal conferences, 

4* Three lecture hours pur week 

5, Credit, Three semester hours 

It will shortly become evident that this course is very highly 
structured and tliat the objectives are enumerated in considerable 
detail. However s the general objectives for the course are the 
following^ 

1, To write a precises unified thesis statement, 

2, To write an introduction which presents the central idea 
and plan of the essay. 
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3. To writu an eBHay with wt^ll-devulopud para^j;raphH * 
^, To uBe concr€3te and wpocifk: dotailH Lo dtJVuiQp and suppuri: 
a central Ida* 

5. To wrlta a conclusion which bhows the implication of tht? 
VHtiiiy and itK import ance to the reader* 

6. To show precist* relat lOnBhips boLweun the parts of tha 

7. Tc writt> in vi clear > conclyuj forc«.:^ful niylc whhch 1^ cuii- 
aijitcnt with both thfi content and the purposti of tht^ essay, 

8» To be able to recognise j analyr^t?, and apprecinte the 
above in other literary works* 

9* To use effectively th^j organisational pr. cern appropriate 
to the subject. 

10. To build vocabulary. 

The formulation of the spec if ic objectives for the course was 
initiated in 1971* PermiHsio: d been granted to the Ch ^man by the 
Dean of Instruction to insti- * experimental prograr contin- 
gency contracting for the Englisli 110 course* It was determined that 
the only reasonable method of achieving the goals of the course and 
Che consistency among inn true torn whicli imvB desirable was to formu-^ 
late specific objectives for eacli of the nine papers rL^quired in the 
course. Therefore, eleven concerned instructors began to meet during 
th^j spring of 1971 to develop them and were ready to recommend by 
fall to the full complement ol" omposition instructors that they adopt 
the objuctives. Although not everyone agreed upon every objective 
fn Hjjuciflc dutailj they voted unanir.iously to accept them during 
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thtj summer of 1971. Slnct: that Limu, =:oii!y.tdur;ihiu ruvis Luii liriH bt'tui 
purlu^' ic i I iy UiUiurtakt'ii tg achiuvu Llie [iruHent forni. 

They appuar in tlw. brjk which haa but^n camp j led by thi^ Communi- 
caLioiiH DivlBion and publishud by Kundall/ilunt: publishing Company, '^^^ 
Thuy aru prosontud conipintuly becau^^u th^y duHcribu the/ cour^H? cnai/Mii 
in very specific turms. 

u li J i::cT X y Ku r j^RO Cj^ s s 

GKNL;w\L OBJECTIVE: Tho BtudenL v^il 1 duinonB t ra t:e liis underBt^indlng oi 
the rhetorical type process by writing an etiGay apprax imntuly 500 
word a long in which he (a) uxpiriinH an informational or dlructicnal 
procuHH* (b) iriciudtiH at li^ant tlirue gurierai ntcpH, and (c) adheres 
to the object: ivuH and ciieckliHt Ilk red below, 

LNABLING OBJECTIVES: in this ennay you will: 
1. Write: 

A, tha chosen topic in the title and/or opening para- 
graph 

Che intended audience , j^uf f Iciently narrowed, below 
tlie title 

C . - c t h US 1 H H t a t e mvn t , pi ac e . j b c low the a ud 1 e nc e , wh J c h 
is a single declarative sentunce wiich lists the gen~ 
erai steps, with each ^^tep li'^wllng to the topic 
.sentence of each piragraph. 



-Communications Division, Illinois Central College, English 110 
Student Model s Book (Uebuque^ luwa. Kendall/Hunt Publishing Co., 
1974), 



2. Wrltti an outline that lists clu^arly the stups of the pro-- 
cess whi ch : 

A. one of the following methods of organization: 

1* stop-'by-step ordtar 
2. clironological order 

3* from least important to most important 
4, j^natiai order* 

3. Use one of the following poiLita of view-^-^narrat ive or 
obJectiVG"'-by eBtablishing ic in t opening paragraph and continuing 
to use it throughout tlic' assay. 

4. Write paragraphs of minimal length of 75^-125 words In 

wliich: 

A, the cnpic sentence , rather than the ordnr of the pro-- 
:m u"^ , co^itrols the unity and organigation of the para-* 
q: ^"ap h 

B, santence structure is varied through the use of intro^ 
ducitory adverb, adjective, and prepositional phrases 
and clauses j and above at least three of the partlci-- 
pial phrases t^^e word "participle" is written 

C. a variety of effective transitions is used within and 
between paragraphs ^ and at least three are underlined 

D. these introductory phraseB, clauseo, arid transitions 
are punctuated correctly witli the comma. 

5. Write tae purpose of the essay in the IntroductloiU or in 
the conclusion, or have it clearly implied, 

6. Ret j in and use those applicable apGcific objectives of 
unrl Ji'r rlieLurlc/il tyjiuH. 
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CHi^CKLIST FOR PROCESS: Before you hand in your paper, i^o ovur the 
checklist for t^roccss. Havo you: 

Yus No 

i- Cliosuii r subject: with which you liavi;^ f/imill*' 

arity and knowledge? 
2* Selected a limited eubjec'; which can bc 

developed Into ;j 300--word naper? 
3' a the i Is sentence In ^^tat^mcnt 

i 

4. Written an uutline that clearly listB the 
Hteps for the proueiis? 

5. Written paragraphs or / 5-125 wordii? 

6. Written paragraphs with topic sentences? ^ 

7. Underlined 3 tranBitions? 

8i Underlinad 3 participles and written 
"participle" over each? 

OBJECTIVES FOR DES CRIPTION 

GENERAL OBJECT l.Vi; ; Write an essay 400^600 words long in which you use 
description to convey your impression of the subject to the intended 
audience . 

ENABLING OBJECT ' ; this essay you willi 

I. Indiu. the purpose of the essay in the thesis. 

Selc^ct sensory details relevant to the purpose of your 

osHay by: 

A. using the fivu H^en^tis in selecting detaJis to avoid 
iiinlting the UHHuy to the visual sense 
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B. using Diily those detalla which convGy your purpasti, 
eliminating those which detract from it, and those 
yxperienct^s which are irrelevant to the pdrpoae of thu 
essay . 

ill* Organtzie the essay by using one of the following methods 
of organisation: 

A* order of placu 
B. order of outstanding feature 
order of relative importance. 
IV* Write paragiaphs of minimal length of 75-125 wordn in which 
you avoid writing non-obserrable inferences by ! 

A, using iit:. ry details relevant to the purpose of the 

paragraph/ eB Hay 
H. using concrete and specific nouns and modifierB, avoid- 
ing non-mod If led nouns which are abstract and general 
C. using vivid verbs ^ especially by avoiding the weak 
"r:D be" v ^bs 

D* using and labeling five fresh figures of speecH from 
among th-^ following : simile j metaphor , a.ialog^* , and 
p t ^ r s 0 n 1 f i c a t i o n . 
V. Retain and use thuse applicable specific objectives of 
earlier rhetorical types. 

CHIlCKLIST for DESCRIPTION: Before you hand in your paper, go over the 
cii*'r:klist for Description. Have you: 

Yes No 

1. jiullcated the I'Mrr^,;^^ of the vtiHay in the 

theslFr _ 
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2. A. Used th(± five genses in selecting detail? 
B. Used only those dotells which convey 

your purposLi? 

3. Ust^di A* Order of place? or 

Fi, Ordr'r of outatanding feature? or 

C- Order of relatlva importance? 
4* Use cone re to and spBcific nouns and modifiers? 

Used vivid verbs? 
6. Used and labc-'lt:d five f re^ figures peech? 

objilctives for definition 

GENERAL OBJECTIVES: The student will demonstrate his understanding of 
Che rhetorical type, definition by writing an essi^y approKin^teiy 500 
words long in v^hich he (a) defines a subject that is m tlir-r abstract 
or concretu, (b) develops the composition fully using any cambination 
of metliods appropriate to the subject^ and (c) adheres to the objec-^ 
tives and checklist below* 

ENABLING OBJECTIVES I this essay you ;^dll' 

1. Write: 

A, the chosen topic in the title and/or opening paragraph 
Bt the intended audience, sufficiently narrQwed, below 
tiie title 

C. a theslB statement, placed below the audience which is 
a s LHgle declarative sentence which lists the specific 

» 

aruas that wlJ L bt* covered In the paper on which topic 
HLMitences will be based. 
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2. Write an outline that lists clearly the areas to bo davel 
oped by using any combination of th^ following mt^Chods of paraaiaph 
organisation : 

A, dtncriptlve detaila 

B, examples or incidents Cexemplif icaclon) 

C, comparison and contrast 

U- iU'>>:;itlon 
. an \ ysis 
r. \rLg ins or causes 
C. results or effects 

process 
I. classification 

and t?f illzlng where suitable: 
A. dictionary definition 
atymology of thu term* 

3. Indicate with the diction an attitud© which Js consistent 
to your poinf: of view and proper for your audience and an understand- 
ing of denotation and connotation by underlining a specified number of 
connotative words* 

4, Writi/ paragraphs of minimal length of 75-125 words in 



whic! h ; 



A. the topic sentence controls the unlcy and organization 
□f thu paragraph 

B. you demonstrate correct use of the colon to indicate 
restatement or clarification ^ the correct use of the 
^fcmicoion in punctuating to give variety to sentence 
types I and the correct use of the comma when punctua-- 
ting ItemH in a aeries. 
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5. Write an iutroduction that att races the n^ader by using 
oue or more than one of the following attention guilerH: 
A* rhetorical question 
B* startling staLement 

C. aarrati^ve opening 

D. quoted rernarks 
quotation 

F. history or background of subject 

G, direct references to thii* BubjGcn. 
6. Write a conclusion that* 

A. summarizes the content 

15. announceH tlie main point if paper has been inductively 
developed 

C. comes to conclusions or suggests results and signifl-- 
cances 

D:. closes with an apt quotation, 
7* \etain and use those applicable specific objen;:ives of 
earlier r: ... ic"l types* 

CHECKLIST FOR Df^FllIITION : Before you hand In ycur paper, go over th^ 
Jiecklist for Definition. llave you: 

Yes No 

1. ChoGen a subject with which you have famili- 
arity or about which you wish to gain 
knowledge? 

2* Solected a j. uaiced subject which can be 
dcvulopud Into a 500 word pap^u ? 
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Yes Nq 

3. Written a thesis sentence in statement form? 

4. Considered the cpnventional pattern suggested 
on the Assignment Sheet as a poisible method 

of organisation? 

5. Written an outline that clearly lists the 
development of ideas in the theme? _ 

6. Writtan paragraphs with topic sentences? _ 

7. Avoided defining with "is when" and "is 

where-'? 

OBJECTIVES FOR CLASSIFICATION 

GENERAL OBJECTIVE: The student will demonstrate his understanding of 
the rhetorical type-classification by writing an essay approximately 
500^700 words long in which he (1) classifies a limited subject into 
at least three categories or classes, (2) uses a controlling principl 
to help analyze the subject and to make the classification consistent 
and (3) adheres to the objectives and checklist below* 

ENABLING OBJECTIVES: In this essay you will: 
Organine the classification byi 

A* selecting a single ruling principle (divisor) 

B. selecting more than one ruling principle (divisor) , 

if ruicessary 

C. cover all reasonable subclassc? ^ the subject 

D* include the subclasses "other" for rare items , where 

and if necessary 
E. separate all cla >ses clearly with transitions* 
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II. In thfc! thuais, Introduction and/cjr conc:.luslon Intllcntcj: 

A. the subject to be classified j v-hicli 

1) can by covered aduquately in the asaignment 

2) liaH not already baan classified naturally^ arCi=- 
ficiallyj '^^r popularly 

3) can bii div .ned into at Itmst three subgroups 

B. the single - ri.nciple (divisor) or ruliiiK prin- 
ciples (: - ^ sciTH ) d 

C. thid impo- unii. .n^^nli leant results of the classifica- 
tiion * 

111. Write paragraphs of minimal length of 75^125 words In 
which you I 

Ap use specific supporting details, concrete wordi. , and 
figures of speech to avoid constructiug fauliiy gener-^ 
alizationa 

B. explain the significanne of the detallSs where 
necessary, to avoid inadequately developed paragraphs 

C. ary se^te^c^ ';trucLur'^ and length by using appoal^ 
Lve? and par tiCi^ples . 

IV* Write an introduction in which you: 
A* attract the re-tadcr's attention 

state the subject of your essay 
C. outline generally the organigation of your essay. 
V, Retain and use those applicable specific objectives ci 
earlier rhetoricai types. 
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CHECKLIST FOR CLASSTr ICATION ^ Before you hand in your paper, go over 
t;he checklist for Classification. Have you: 

Yes No 

1. OrganiEed the classification by selecting 

a single ruling principle or, if necessaryi more 
than one ruling principle? 

2. Covered all reasonable subclasses of the 
subj ect ? 

3. Included the subclass "other" for rare items, 
where and if necessary? 

4* Separated all classes clearly with trans^ 
it ions? 

5. Selected a subject which can be cove red 
adequately in 5O0-^7On words? 

6* Selected a subject which has not already b.jen 
classified naturally, ar ti.f Icially , or popu- 
larly? _ _ 

1. Indicated in the they;r. Int roduction, .^nd/or 
conclusion the single rulf^r ^; Lnni^^ j^ or 
ruling principles used? 

8. Indicated in the thesis, introduction, and/or 
conclusion the ImportanL sig 'ticant results 
of the classification? 

9, Written paragraphs of minimal length of 
rx-Ylb words'; 

10. Used specific supporting details ^ concrete 
words, and figurea of sp^aech to avoid con'- 
structlon faulty generallEations? 
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Yes Ho 

11. Explained the significance of * >e detailSj 
where necessary ^ to avoid inadequately devel'- 

oped paragraphs? _ 

12. Varied sentence structure and length by using 
appositives and participles? 

13. Written an introduction in which you fittract 
the reader's attention? 

14. Written an incroduccion in which you state 

the subject of your essay? _ 
1 Written an introduction in which you outline 

generally the organl2ation of your assay? 

OBJl-CTlViiS FOR CQWARiSON AND CO NTRAST 

GKNEFAL OBJECTIVE: The student will demonstrate his understanding of 
the rhetorical type comparison cQntraat by writing an essay at least 
600 words long in which he 

a) uses comparison and contrast: to develop his explanation of 
his chosen subj set 

b) organiEes his essay by using either the opposing or alter^ 
ii;jtlng pattern of development 

c) adhtires to the enabling obJ..ctives listed below. 

ENABLING OBJECTIVES.' In this essay you wHl: 

I* Indicate the chosen limited subject in the title. 
II, Write an outline that clearly indicates the plan oi: .he 
essay hyi 
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A. using either the opposing or the alternating pattern 
of development as the basic nieans of organization 
indicating the specific srquaMne or illustrations/ 
Qxamplas to be used in the body of the essay 
C. includiug both an introduction and a closing.' 
Ill- Write paragraphs of miniinal length of 75-125 words in 

A. the topic stantences indicate the subjects being com'- 
pared/contrasted in the paragraphs 

B. effectivfcj paraJ lei sentences are used to stress simi- 
larity of ideas in a balanced sentence , to stress con= 
trasting ideas In an anti^thesis 

C. at ..east two analogies are used throughout the essay 

D. restatenif-nt is used for clarification 

the colon is used correctly in restaternent 
1. 4effc4encG to one aspect of one subject is followed by 

reference to the same awpect of the other subject 
G. effective transitions are used within and between 
paragraphs . 
IV* Write an introduction that 

A* attracts the reader by using at least two of the fol- 
lowing attention getters: 

1) rhetorical question 

2) startling statement 

3) narrAtive opening 

4) quoted rumnrkw 

5) quotation 
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H7 

h) \)\ {{•[ hlniory ur \i!\i'ky,n)Mni\ (M t fn' ?iiib|<'rt: 
/) dint'? r*^[ '.THMiiM' lo Hie nubJciL 

|j, lii(|irn{p!i llu' fMJrptJS'' i^t (hu (MHlipUH 1 N Oh 111 lilU^ of Ot 

I ) t. u vKpl '\ i n 

? ) i n i.:nj>l V .'1 |U »'rtM%Mi* 'i- 

i ; t u i-OiW IfHM' 

i hullijrt MU' iiiil) )i ! f. :i !u [i.mfllrtl, wlHih a lij i'nui|^;li 

V , Wi" 1 L r a ruiir I . iu U}\\ [ lull 

H. indiciiLO'i I rticiin jkjlni | wlih^ii the* Htaidrnt; Iiun devel- 

opi'd indtirtivuly lIuvmuOi t\\v t^nnav 
C* vvuIh i\iv v^tuiy by hUgH*'^-t inj^ rc^ul.LH or y igni f icnnce 
1). L4idH l\\L\ u^i^^ay wlL[i an appropriaLu quotation. 
VU Kutain and hmu tin* a|)pllt%iblM unablirig obJtH'tLVaf^ of prc"^ 
vfouslv tau^dH. rlK'l.orirnl tvpt'H. 

(JiiKCKbl^n' l''f)k iJiiMi'AHi SUN AiII) Ci KA SI' I Hutore yaw hand 111 your papiT, 
yp uviir tilu i hiM^ki lHt for Cunipar iMun and CiunLraM. Hnvv yuu: 

YeM No 

K Indic^iLcd ibt' idiUHL'Us liniUiMJ subject In tlic 

2. WrliUMi an out l ino that cituirly indicatoe 

tliu plan at- elm osaay? _ 
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YuB No 

K I nil It' /It (wl wiihin o\itl\\\^: t.\ui Bp^uHflc 

Ht'(|iHMli i> r 1 I 1 US L I'at luiiM/ ''Kafiij; 1. t;u nc nsccl 
In tliii lu)dy K}\ iliv vHiUiy'i 

Utic r it Ih-t tU»' op[n)/;liijt^ t)v lUa n J t ^'nwu 1 ii^* 

Wrltttui pa rn^^^raplhs 'rnitilrnnl. i*ni|;M,h of' 

/!j-L.^i) wards? _ _ 

hviny, r onip^JriMl/ruiu rciFt chI in Lh^ pnrrigr/i|:hM? _ ^ ^ 

9 , 1 1 s ('f i at 1 H t t: wa a na I d i o I h l Oii |> ho u t: 1 1 ic 

10* UBud rastutemtuit for clrissif Icatlon? 

11. Made rt'. fercnici' to onu asjsc'.ct of one aubject, 
followed by rt'ffirence to th^ Bame aspect of 

the otht-'r .^ubj< cC;? 

12. XjHud uffuctiv** iransltitms within nnd botwacn 
pamgrapliH? 

13. Wrjr:ltin an 1 nt rnductlon that: attracts the 
rondur uHiiig at leaBt two of the following.' 

1) rlit^Corical quoHtion 

2) startling Htatcment 
1) narrative! Dpi^nlng 
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') ) qiltii .11. 1 nii 

f)) lu'lef iii;Utjry ur iNUikf^ruinid of th*' 'nihjt't^t 

14* iiul ic^!t 1^(1 in Mu' i ii Moclin't ion the purpi^M^' (U 
lh«' i;u!i!jHJs i t: 1 oit V 

1':;. Juil 1 r.'itJ^d iii t lu* i nt. roclii*^: H>!t i. lu' ;Hji't jr*' * 

CO htj iiaruliedj V\/I)lcIi are unuu>,^li allku to Uv 
nertially t^umi)/Jr/ih] e and tMioufO* fllHHiniilar tu 
makti the ci isc UH*:i luu s {^ii i f icatU. t lu ouf^li 
rnti I r as L ? 

If?* [iicJicaftHi ill thf' 1 iitruclnct: Ion tiu' ruadur at 

whorii tht* t>HH ay ii\ di.rucltjdl _ 

J 7 . W r i L t ijw a c o n cl u Hii o n 1 1 1 a L ^ u inniu r L z h i: i i v 

cunt; en t? 

18, WrLtLcjn a conclusion tliat indicateB thu main 

poinL of thu i*HHay1 _ 

19. Writ-tun a cianciuBlan that ands the QBsny 

§ 

by Buggiistlng raHultH or h ignt f i cancu? 
20* Writ ten a f.'uni: 1 UH i uu that t aids the uH^ay 

wi Lh an apprnpr laLe fjtiuL^t Ina? _ _ 

GHNKKAl. UliJECT IVhy : Thu Btudunt will deTnonstrate his uriderstanding 
of t h c» r h e 1 0 r 1 c 1 1 j t y p u S 1 1 mnia r y by writing a u u mma ry of a noii^flction 
art iclM which 

a) Lh no longer thfin 1/4 LhG length of the original 



hj iiii- 1 iidtTj fow f|iiut Ions , nu nii.Jt " f iniii i/lO f lu* !■)>:( fi n f" 
the Humiiiar y 

SPKCFKH: OHJI-CTlVhS; I ii t-iMay yuu v/ i ! 1 : 

I, St, lit* Uh^ t':,:;uin i rlj uF iiwi Ml ifl*.'n;i ul tip' nrM^pfi.iI lii ''ht\\' 
owii Wiirds l)y i 

! [ ? p .Ml i t;^; F I}. ^ Ol ] 1 ! ? ! ) V . ' M - ' M M y , I ll ! l^" 

iMt:*'; (jnlv c?n tin* m/i i > iih'.!ri and i^s^^iMUin] d*'l iMs 
IL \iiA_i\y, dir^^cr f|ut)LUH j rurn l\\o uv\yAi];i\, ju iifuirily wImmi 

thu autliur'n w^rdn uxtMnplid'y a kc*y point huini^ mado 

avaidinK i Ih.* uhi! ui Lhu paraph raMu 
[J. organic Lrif; thu r'sH^iV asin>* lint aulhur^H uniphaHlH an 

Lilt.' 1)0 du 1 . 

IJ. WrlLu lUu Hunirrwnry f rum Lhu authur'^^ pulut ai: view by: 
A. avoiding iJuidi phraHi:^^; an "'tliu author HoyH" 

avoiding any purBonal commtintB abQut thu original 
C* avoiding Elitj po irit of vluw of an putBldtir Jooking oru 
III. Writu paragrapiiH of a minimal length of 7.5-125 words in 

wh icli i 

A» ihu ti.'pic Bentiunce Indlcateri the subject (s) being 
trt^atcd in tltai- paragraph 

an t^lllpf^iH hi usc^d correctly to t^liminate unnecessary 
wc) r d f i in a q no t a t: I u n 
C* quotation marks arci ustid corrc'ctly 

offutiLlvu iranBttions are usud within and betwetin 
paragra phy * 

IV. KuLaln and uHf appl Icablu spuciiic obJocLives of previously 
taugi\t rliutorical types. 
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'■iM.'i'kl i i \ Oi liniMl,.} I V . IL IVl: Ml ^ 

V<'i, Nu 

I. IIm' {iialfM'i/ii <.wJM'j"uMy 

(■urn! *' j V . hM'^shi)^ iiutM^ OM f 1m' in^ i n 
.nul i ^»^t'l 1 1 I a I il i hi? 
1l , SI ;U tin' i^M; rnl lai sn' riiHin fd^'n') ( (]]!■ 

^! r I i. r I i r i i i'l i vJii Hid ;>y [IL ii;^ / 
J. Avuiduii writiiiK '» ^>arjplir%i 

i h .1!^ I ht' intJdi' 1 ? 

') . Wr 111 I'll t Ih; j^iunnwirv 1 run* t lir nutliur'^! pfjint 

til V i.i*w7 _ _ 

AvDjducl any pi^rHnna! opiuioi M of urU^- 

i\'kl inoLcrial? „^ 

7. CJuol ud accuMtiuly purtlotiM of Ihu original 

ilia Lu rial? _ 

8 , Ub 4jd thy e I ] i p i b c: or r ec 1 1 y ? 

tlBitd quotiat iijii markH rur n'^it J y V 

Huiimuiry ? (unii-'Hs the art i rlc* in in uluj 
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UKNHkAI. UlUKCTiVK; Tlin HMuJi.Mil will (Icmntw; t rni ;in uiidt' rMf jiuM n^^ u! 
»'^nisai .uuilyHir; by wr i L i n^^ nil PMnny ..ii. l.u.iHt 7U() wcirdu lonn in whicU 
he 

butWiM'ii t!uiiH<J and t'f\u\ L 

adhi'M^:. lO ffir ^^)nrinr ( d.) j ( T L I V i . ^ l.La.ud bt'luV. 

KNAHLINC; OBJI-CTI VKH: [ i! tlUH ufisay you wi J L : 

1. Indicuirp in Llh- iiilt'^ opuiilni^ and/or rluHttig Itiu limited 
iJui)Jo(:L atid thi^ mnjur an/i of causa j reiaL iuiu^h Ipn which wiJ 1. bv i^:^- 
plaiajcd In the ^patiu ai luttcd for ilw yHnay, 
i U Wriit.* Jill out:], iiie Chat includes 
A* an incroduc t; lou 

at Uast one suction in which the i^ituation involving 
rauHol rciotlotiships to be uxplainud is prt^seutt^d 
C, at loast thrcci sections in which th^ causal rGlation- 

rihipH aru pruaunted, i.liustratri^d i and tixplained 
i), a concluHion. 
IM. i^ixplaiti thu cauHal relationships by davaloping the para- 
grupli£i emphaHlKin^ t^ithtrr rauswH or effectR. 

IV* Wrifccj paragraphs of a miniinal leiigth, 75-125 words, in 

which 

A, valid ganerall^atlons are developod and supported by 
I) avuidiag logical c on t r ad ic t Ions and t ^ll^ic l^s 
'J) Inciudini; an many known and ruluvant facts about 
lUu Hubjct I an poHHibLc within thL? spacti aliottud 
for thu uxplanation 
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^) Hi' t^L-HH in^; HOiiiu rat;f:H at. uKpewtH^ of othtT f^ictj; oiiiv 
if Li^HLud and vallfUilecl i^xplannt i uiui fur uatiK 
wufgliinn arc ^iveri lu thv. uHHny 

uffuct ivu tran^ii t: ions aru usud witliin aiul buCwutui 

JUiragr(i|)liH 

liictH HHud Li? U.luHLraU' ur support rupU^ ^:K^rU. eiiCt'H 
aru lutr f preUul , 

V. HuLaln and uhl^ applJuablu sj)uc:ir.i,i: obj lh: t 1 vtJS of prtiviQUBj.y 
taught rliuLDrtc'al Lypi^'B, 

ClibCRLIST FOR CAUSE AND KFFHCT: Buforu you hand In your paper, go 
avur thv clu^jkliHt for CatiMu and Hrruc-i. . llavu you ^ 

Ygm Mo 

1. Wrlttt^ti a Llii-iHLH Btattuiiunt ^ttaLlng thu major 
artjaK of caudal rt^at ionwhlps to be tsKplaintjd 
in tha afisay? 

2. Written an outline containing 

a) at laast one section Indicating that a ait^ 
uatlon Itivolving causal relationships is 
presented? 

b) at least thrtie sect ions indicating preaeii- 
cation, illustration j and eKplanation of 
cauBal reilationships? , _ 

3. Devtilopad an eKplanation of causal rela^ 
tionshlpa according to one of the following^ 

a) origin or causes? _^ 

b) results or effects? 

4* Avoided logical contradictions and fallacies? 
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(}Bjj!:cT wfLS mR HAuimim 

GKNEUAL UUJKCri VH: Tliu MtaiciudU will dumanHtratu liiM imdurHlwitKl i ii^^ v\ 
Chu rhdarlcaj type- uarra L 1 on by wriLiuf^ an cnnny /ipiiruKimat l*1 y ^00 
wurdii JuuK lit which liu 

a) uHus a H Iiigiti n j.ga i. f leani: [jt^rB^uuiJ. exiiurituicu i o r 

b) UHUH fciuvfc*ral purBonal iriKpur Itjncus cu dcvulop a HliigLt? 
foc^i.l pn 1 n t: 5 rnui 

c) adhb?r^:^B Lo Llii' uli J ui.' t iven arul uhLickllst liHt:tHl buUJW, 

KNABIJNG OIUKCTIVKS' in this oHHay you wilj; 
1 . HLniv : 

A. iluj cltuHtui topic i=n thu titlu aiid/or opeTiing pora-- 
graph 

IK a theKiH feiLaLuiiit'Ut; , which Lb Kinglt^ dciciaratlve 

.sont^ticuj which Inciud^s the ufffcL the uveuxiH) had 
iipDn you* 

11* Writu an tiffGctlvu Introduction Belectlng from onti of the 
fDllowing metliods* indiruct, direct, delayGd 

A. begin with th€ cIlniaK of the eKperience and then have 
a flashback (inilXryct) 

B. movQ froin a general discussion of your eKperience and 
thtni to your £}pt»clfla altuation (indirect) 

C. be^ln with background material, relating what happened 
prior CO the IncidBntj and end with your aKperiencc 
(direct) 

i). bfetgin with a .similar incident froni a moviOj book, TV 
Hhow^ etc* , tind relato it to your own (delayed) 
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K. buj^Jn wilii a LuiiytTHat: ion ur inter lc?r nuHiulo^^fui' 
(cJu layed ) . 

1IF» Writ;!' iH] nu^r^jplKT of "jO-i'J/j words in whlcli you maki.' yowr 
uxpui:iuiu:u vivid by I 

A. UH lug tlu^ f Ir^t pur/^ori " V' pa I lU of vJ.t^w 

B. unlng diM;aIl(^cl deHcr i p t i on of pou)p.it', pi. aeon <ui(l evuiil 
C* using Bpuclflcj iianius of ptn:)plu aiid placuB 

I)* u^ifig di ruct dial.u^^uu uuH. u^id oi^ indirta't-Jy ropt>r(:oU 

UHlng prt:M:lBr Linagti!'-' forming nuuiis and varl)H 
i*. Hl.irl Iny, a u^n^ paiagraph for : 
1. a new [ihaHu of actipu 

j, a bhift in Hc:cnu 

Hui acting only thoBu datails rt^ levant: to your purpose 
11. avQiding upologiGs, unnccGSBary expianation , or tacked 
on morals* 

I V . Be c on B i s t a n t: in t a e and p o i n t o f vl ew * 
V, ReUain aud uae applicable specific objc^ctiyeB of earlier 
rhetorical typoB. 

CI-iBCKLIST FOR NARRATION! Bi^fore you hand in your pap^r, go over the 
chuckliHL for Narratlga. Havu you^ 

Yea No 

1. Chosen an eKperience of significances or 
series of experiencPB that: have a single 
focal point? „^ 
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Yc'/? Nu 

WrllLcn a ihun Lh f;unLuiu.Mi hi h tJi LeiiitMit: furni 
which inciudt.*^:; the pffunL L\w uvcmuCh) h.ui 



3. WriLLfn iiii i lit rodunL IcHi i:\\L\L in uithur ii^^ 

diroct^ clircM't;, or dujayt'd? 
^t. Wrltiiun corrout paragraphH thai Indicah* 

a :;hi.fL a J li^uiK^, ;ipi.Mk-r, and /or .uLiun,' 
3. M;i(h' thf fj<[3t't Ilmiim^^m viviil |)y uHitu^ i.mc 

or mpru pf tla* following? 

a) ficHi yjiM'bWii point of vluw? 

b) detailt^d deBcrlpLiQti of persuu, placc?^, 

c) used specific namuB of people and placus? 

d) u^vil precLSi^ lmagt!--f orming nounB and vurbs? 
u) iiHud dir<^ct; d ia;Lo^i;uo? . 

f) Btilucted only thoHf dutails raluvant to 
your purpose? 
6* Becjo consistend In tansu? 

7. Been cons is tent In point of view? 

QBJKCTIVES roli PROBLEM-SOLUTION ASS XCNMENT 

RHETORICAL TYPE--PROBLEM-SOLUrrON i In reality this aesignment Is a 
final examlnatiQn that tests your ability to use your knowledge of 
rht*t:oric'al types to write a complete assay* It also tests your im^ 
provomynt In Htylia dc^vicen tliat wt^r^ prescribed in the objectives for 
uach of the paptarB, You will also be checked for cofrect mechanics , 
graraniar, and uBage, 
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BAHLC UBjl::CTl VI'H I SpLM' [f k;n 1 J y , yiui will Im» aljlt* Lt) i 

1, Rcinl ihat. uiiUkt,' t.lie rluM:utMr^il inudpfi yrMi li^ivu lar 
cuiiH iclumd , i)t'Db.U'ni'^Mul UL [nil no u'W tfuMin i uf u r^^nn i jij; niul 
anu.ly?^inH liwiterlai; rritiiur it: i*; t\\v uJuniatr u^w to whlfh n 1 J or 
Humu af Uui rhul:uri£:aJ. iiiudtMi cnn ht' jjiii iiiLu p rar L i c c . 

2, Ihn ' on I' or tmrv ol' the pr<'ViuaHLy prfBtMil ucj rtuiturji:al 
LypuH ill HolvLn^; a cuinplri!/ uMsay probiutn l)y I't) I LowM riji'j tliL* t ivi' 

\>r LIU' i pa 1 :H u p:i : , 

a) hucoinL' aw^irt^ ai Lhi' in-iuiy jirnlijeuis Hii^^f^t'S Lc-d in a 
gi vun 8 1 i tlu 

b) j;at^'^-*'^^ j 11 fn rnia t i On nnd tnkc iinfLni as yon viow tin* ^Ifd'* 
yoLi havcf Ht^iuctud cind UH*^ onu or a varn'ty of rhi.''- 
Lori.cal LypuH In ^*ulvlng chu prublum In Lho B.Ildu 

(: ) Idunt lfy the huI ut iniis 
ci ) wrttu Lhu paper. 

3, Rtitaiu and utiiizu an urid<:^r'y Landing; of behavioral ohjuc- 
lives of uariior rhetorical types by glviag spticin) attnntXon to a 
rc^vifeiw of ihv following obj ec ci vt^H * 

Rhetorical. T^pg 
1-10 
2-16 and 17 

1- 7 
3-12 

2- 11 
1-13 
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a) t bus is H L a t emt'iu ^? 

b ) in t rutluu L io nH iind ct>nf: lut^ i nris 

c ) L rauH i 1 Lons 

d ) fuliy devulojjc'd paragraphs? 

u) carL*inI atlention to diction 

f) syntax variety. 



No one Lh kupl. out. of Knglir^h UU LI hu lii^iLiiLH uii uuLiM' lug 1 h 

cuurMu, pru(.:iHluru In iuJiiH bitunl wi th tlui concupt tiiat; Ht uduiiLH 

liavp thu right to Dili, hu loiiK ^ij^^ tliey aru advifiiul of thv tinturo uf 

tiiu tujin^H*:)^ LliM Qbjut'!:lvMH hv which ili«;*y will hi! <;»vn 1 uaLed , l:ht* nuriiial 

tHit;ry--levt» L proiJlt'?M ^''hI IiIh parUfMilar tMuinccn of suucu^itu If t\w 

tedchur ^duua that: HtucU'iiC has onJy minimal oppor LunLt: iuH Tor huccubs 

ij.ODvvr Ivd L'l'furi.'y wilj hu niadL^ t'o advlnu him uuL uf ihu cnwrnu. Or-- 

diahirlly, 1 t.:w liiii i.a] ^ Mtw:L:> afi' iiiadu Lu adviia^ MLudcuiL;. ijiLcj 

clas^^iuM, bt.M:au^H' riianv j;Mii.h'nr;? walk uiitaj t:hc t.Ninipuj; at LaLc* datOB and 

Lhuy ar^j iiui r^d usud untiy. In add J t ion, ni/my £>iuduntH reglater by 

tuiuphoiite, (1 i j^a L If^wiiiK nHicli oppurtsinity for adv if't*mc.nit: . CoriSBq uently , 

mosl at Lhu plafuimtuU. is in th.u forni of Hhl.ftiluM nfLur the Htudtiiit 

has uiiturud th^ rl a ah room and thu writing sainpU^ lias been checked , 

Howuvur, tho IniLlal piuconient cr.UurLi utiliised In those Instances 

where Initial advi Httm«^ti t cnn be carried out are liatod below: 

English 110 ACT l^riglLnh standard hcoth 19 - 24 

ur, cunvL^rtcid high school rank of 19 - 24 

Othor than those students who are skimmed off to be placed 

eithor below or abuvu l:^ngli.^h 110^ the students are a croes section of 

humanity* A fuw art^ quiti^ young, still iv\ high school by special 

arrangument; a fuw are cpilte old^ evun in the eighties* Some hav'e 

physical d if f icult le?:n thuy nri' bilnd, deaf, or paraplegic. Some are 

as brigiit as tht* brlghttjHt at tend In g the un.L vers! ties* Some are 

apathetic s whereas others are t^xtremely aggresylve. Some are shy or 

quiet, while others are gregarious and talkative* Most are studerits 

Just out of liigli schools liolding part-^tiTne Jobs^ supporting carSp and 

intc»r«sted in the practical ruBults which they havti heard comes from 
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attending college. They have neither the time nor the interosc Co 
get involved Ln extra-class activities* They are on campus only bo 
long as their class schudules keep them there; so Che teftcher can 
pect only minimal library work froni them. Although many of thum are 
merely trying out college to find out whether they can succeed, many 
others know that they could Bucceed anywhere, 

WiBu the behavioral objectives were first introduced into the 
Divisioaj nmny instructors were concerned that their craaclvity would 
be curtailedj as they had read in prof e.6gional jQurnals. It will be- 
come apparent later that tliat reiiult has never betm realized. lt\~ 
stead, their creative talents have been focused upon the inst ructlonnl 
techniques and tiiateriaiH utilised in the course r»ither than attempts 
to rydesign varloUH IndividuaL rourBe struct ures*^ The conaeqtience of 
that action 1h the rich acquiHition ul a host of methods and devices 
for teaching the object ivuB which havH been eBtnblished/ Th(^f^u will 
be discussed more particularly in following paraRtaphH. it is enough 
at this point to state that the content of the course Is much the 
richer for tho^e efforts. The Initial Lv- tures and dlscusiionB which 
introduce each paper are eKtremely varied, Thuni as more Infonnal 
dlHcuaaiQns occur * the tuauher has a widtj assortment of Individualized 
iiiatertalHi Instructional lielpi and par tlculrs r i^ed modelH to help stu* 
dents witli their apectal problenis, Finally^ tliu CfMchur often meets 
prlvatuly with any students who need or want Bpeclal helpi 

Three teKtbooks are required for the courae, LoulHe K, 
Rorabaeher 's A^sl^nmen ta in EKposition t chosen by the ataff, is 
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require in all sections. Although It does net fit tmtlrely tht* 
Btructure of the courses It fulflils tlw requirements better than a 
myriad otliur cujctbookH on thu marktJt, Sinyu referynco.s to it t^xlBt 
In a v*nrliity of I nHCrucjC IqiuiI maturiairi. It wLU probably be retained 
for momu^ tima. To changt' Lapt*/Hlldtf inatoriflls, TV productions i the 
English 110 Btudunt Mod e Is Bo ok , aiid a Herle^i of ii:divlduiiIlEc»d in- 
Htriictional matt»rlais ^ould be both costly and time conauniing* After 
searching for ymt^ and trying a variety of ratlier unsacJsfacCnry 
basic te=Kt books, thi» f)lvlHion duclded that the only way to get urhat 
it wanLud was to publish ItH own tuBtt Such a move wa^ quite ftfaai- 
bit- slnut' tha dc^vt^loprntnit of tho obJcctlvcB for tho cour-ie had already 
buen agrcud upon by thu ntaff, rliurt^fore, in 19?3 a tt^xtbook was 
formal i^td , dupllcaLud ow ciimpMH^ and Hold to tliu studw*nts aB a re~ 
quired tfxt for tliL* eourde, iliu folloving yuar^ Kondall/Hunt Publish- 
ing Company pubilsjht^d and prlnt**d the book under the title of The 
EnullBh 110 Student ModalH Book^-^^ Thc^ third caxc in also loeally 
proparud, Jj}iL,^iff.. ..Wr^yjff^r * This Ib a yearly publlcatlDn of the best 
writing prediictis of lillnolB Cuntral Collug^ atudentSi and just 
recently han offurecl co-Hportsorship by the Creative 4rCH Divl" 
sion, whiuli ciontrlbiit OH vatloiiH art productions to aecompany the 
wricliig. ObvlouBly, every effort hag bc^en eKerted to asaure that the 
Iristriic: tiona 1 matter lala art? ccjiihI I'ut wltli the course* dtiaign. 



^^LouliiU K, Korabachur i A^H i^nm ont?! In EKjHmlLlon (5th edi j 
Muw York I Hctrpur and Row,4 1974)* 

^ ^Cunimun U:at ton.s Division, JCCt 110 Book* 

Mcumnuin liwiL lou« DlviHlon, ICC, tlHiJ|a^ 

no 



Evaluaclon of the course Is based upon the same kind of modi- 
fied mastury learning tormac as outlined for English 105. It is ex- 
pucttfd tlmt nearly all studunts who are motivated to do the work and 
who had tho propt?r untry profliii will do satlnfactory work, Tha bell- 
shaped curvy Lb in.tpp I Liable uiidtir this philosophy, All teachers 
nllow studunts to rtawrltu unsatisfactory papers. In fact, most re- 
quLre thorn to do it. Moiit vull Mlso allow students with satisfactory 
papers to rewrltu thv^m for a better grade. The intent of the assign- 
mtints Is to provide the iGaralng envlroiiment for students do gain the 
optiinuni Irom thu coursti; tlidtt^fore, rawr icing is considered a desir^ 
ablti Ic-arning cechnlquc, BincQ thu objectives are designed to be 
cumulative i the tivaluacion Involves primarily those skills which have 
been taught in thu courne to that point* If a student continually 
fallH to exhibit tho^f skiils which ai2 Included in the entry profile 
of th^ QOutHQ (the eKit sklllH of Knglish 105), rather than eontinu-- 
ally failing him for those f ieienctcs, hu is required to alleviate 
thum by utilising the Uarnliig Laboratory* The teacher Is expected 
not to tuach those skills and not to grade thim. The paper is refused 
unless the entry lev^l d3<pCictancies are met * Thus, the student does 
not perpetually Call because of the sanie difficulties, which are not 
part of thQ Uarning object iven ot the cournc. Ttie grading demands 
upon the tunchcr are raducud, also, Bince sho can conceiitratG upon the 
ubJuutlviiB which she hm tau|,;lit. Home flexibility in ordering the 
Bpt^cUir pnpurH and ohJectivuK is allowed wheii a full-time teacher 
pruHuntN a rationale for doiug ho. Mo^^U InBtructors, however, follow 
Uu' jireHcT Ihinl order. 



This grading technique hai allowed the Chairman to provide 
more adequate support for the faculty when students complain about 
the grade received for the course. A series of questions is 'isked 
of the studencs 

1* Did you havc^ a wit ten ccufsc s^^llabus? 

2, Did you have' the specific, wrlttpri objectives for each 
writing? 

3f Did you have written assignments for each paper? 

4* Did the teacher teach the objectives for each paper? 

5, Did the teacher grade those object Ives? 

6. If so 5 what complaint can you have about the fairness of 
the grade? You might iiot like the nature of the course, 
but that is a different matter entirely* 

If the student ansv/orB *'yes'* to each of the questions^ then the teacher 
\u\H unquuHtioned J obviouB support. If the acudent answers "no" Co 
any of thum, thun tlie teacher needs tb provide soine input into the 
slCuntion, Since the advent of objectives, every teacher has been de-- 
fendable when a question has been raised # 

ENGL 111. This is the second semester of transfer English which is 
taken pritnarlly by students to meet th^ requirenients for the Associate 
in Arts and Science degree* It continuea to be labeled "Composition" 
because the emphasis is upon writing rathet than an introduction to 
literature p as is so frequently the case in four-^year colleges and 
univerBltles . Every attempt has been taken to keep the two areas 
soparatt* since 1968., when that decision was agreed upon after consid'- 
urable dabaty. 
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DESCRIPTION 



1. ENGL lll'-3 Composition 

2. Prerequisites ENGL llO'-S or equivalent 

3. This course concenttates upon advanced composition* It 
places particular emphasis upon writing which raflects 
definition, analytic procedures^ argument, perauaslon 
and research activities. Ihatruction will also include 
the analyiia of student compositions and Che use of 
examples from literary sources. Instruction i^lll con'- 
tinue on the poliahirig of style and mechanics undertaken 
in ENGL 110-3. 

4* Credit i Three semescer hours 

5* Three lecture hours per week 



Following in the footsteps of English llOs this course has taken 
on more and more structure with passing semesters* Although several 
options are available, the general objectives for the courae are the 
follov/ingi 

1* To improve further the objectives as stated In the 



ENGL 110-3 syllabus. 



2, To arrange material clearly and logically. 
3i To .analyze critically assigned problems* 



4* To evaluate and develop logiGal^persuasivc? viewpoints, 
5* To dumonstrate the form and techniques necessary for 
resuarch. 



The development of this course has ordinarily followed a year 
behind English 110* EKperimental designs have usually originated 
with the earlier course* Thanj after the major problems have been 
overcome, the ideas have been adapted Co English 111, usually with 
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much smoother transition* The final revisiQu of thu courac ruquiru^ 
nients and Che following specific objactlvGs were accomplli^hed in pru^ 
paratloii for the pubricacion of the- EngllHli 111 Book in 1975. 



GENERAL OBJECTIVE; You shall write a 500-800 word paper In which you 
coma to a conclusion about a local probleni or situation from infor-- 
matlon you have gathered by doing ortglnal research, 

ENABLING OBJECTIVES: To accomplish th^ geneml objective, you sHaII 
do each of the following^ 

1. Formulate a hypothesis (or teatative thesis) or pose a 
question concerning a local problem or situatiorj* 

a. Choose a hypothesis or question that is limited 
enough to be fully irtvestigatad within the time and 
resources availablci to you* 

b. Choose a hypothesis that has not already been estab-- 
lished or a quescion that has not alread}' been 
answered* 

2* Gather the Information necessary to answering your ques-* 
tion or to testing your hypothesis by using prinnary and. If applicable, 
secondary sources. 

3. Evaluate the information you have gathered by applying 
the tests of evidence, 

4* Generalize from the evidence you have gathered to formu^* 
late the final thesis of your paper. 



-^^Communications Division^ Illinois Cfintral College, English 
111 Book (Dubuque, Iowa: Kendall/Hunc Publlshlug Co,, 1975)* 



Original Research Paper"R(?quired of all students 
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5. Support your thesis with thi most valid evidence availabie* 
&• Correctly and cOTOpletely document (footnote and list in 
bibliography) all researched material used in your paper. 

CHECKLIST FOR THE ORIGINAL RESEARCH PAPER 

Before submitting your paper, check it agirist this list to 
ensure that it fulfills the objectives for the asstgnmerit* Then sign 
the completed checklist and submit it with your paper. 

Write your hypothesis or original question herei 
Write your final thesis hert^" 

I 

1* Is your hypoChesiB or question lltiiited enough? Yes^ No_ 

I. Is it an original one? Yes ^0 

3. Have you used primary sources of Inf ortnation? Yes No 

4* Have you footnoted and cited in the blLllography all 
research material, whether it is primary or sauondary 
and whother it is directly quoted or paraphrased? Yes No 

Not Applicable^ 

^Questionnaires, polls ^ and eKpertiiients of your own do not have to be 
footnoted nor cited In the bibliography. Any reaearch material that 
you read and interviews do need to be footnoted and cited In the bibll'= 
ography . 
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5. If you have used such: primary sources as ques-- 
cionnaires of tests, have you attached a copy 

to your paper? N/A Yes No 

6, Does your thesis fit the bulk of the evidence? Yes ^No^ 

7* Is the evidence In support of your thesis stronger 

than that which contradicts your thesis? Yes_No_ 

8* Have you tried to minimize the evidence that con-^ 

tradicts your thesis? Yes__No_ 

Inductive Arguments-Required of all students 

GENEML OBJECTIVE I You shall write a 600^800 word argument which is 
Bupported by a correct use of evidence and/or inductive reaaonlng. 

i'^MABLING OBJL'CTIVESi To accQmpltsh the general objective, you shall 
do tiach of the follow^ing; 

1. Construct a thesis (major proposition) that is cleaciy 
arguable and limited enough to be fully developed within 600'-8OO 
words. 

2, Use this thesis as the conclusion of your theBie, 

3* Analyze the issues involved in your argument and take 
stands on each of these issues (mlnoi propositions) that will lead to 
your thesia.r 

4* IJfvulop and arranHu thune IsHues (minor propOBltione ) in 
n Uj|^Ii^/ii ordur ho iliac your papur poHuesHu« conipletenyHS » unity and 
coharyiUTu . 
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5. Support at least three minor proposicions with valid in- 
ductions and/or valid evidence. (See Original Research section,) 

6* Document all borrowed material by correctly footnoting and 
citing sources in a bibliography, (See Research Paper aection,) 

1. Avoid the following fallacies in your papet (see Logic 
section) : 

a* Post hoc 

b* False analogy 

Faulty generalization 
d* Arguing in a circle 
e* Shifting the point, 

CHECKLIST FOR TH E INDUCT IVE ARGUMENT 

Write your thesis herei 

Indicate your audience here* 

1, Does your thesis state a judgment which your readers 
would doubt or not believe before they read your 

paper? Ves_No__ 

2, Is your thesis limited and specific enough to be 

argued with 600-800 words? Yes _ Nq_^ 

3, Does your conclusion contain your thesis? Yes No . 
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4. Between your introduction and conclusion does aach of 
your paragraphs develop a niinor proposition that 

laads Co your thesis? Yes Nq__ 

5. Are the paragraphs arranged in a logical order so 
that the tninor proposition of one leads into the 

minor proposition of the next? Yes No_ 

6* Have you supported at least three different minor 

proposicioris with valid evidence and/or inductions? YeB__No 

7. Have you correctly footnoted and indicated in a 
bibliography all borrowed niatariali whether that 

material was directly quoted or paraphrased? Yes No__ 

8. Have you avoided the fallacies of Inductive 

wrltirig (objective 7)? Yes No. 

Logic----Study required of all students but not terminating 
in a paper 

GENERAL OBJECTIVE: You should be able to analyse and evaluate the 
reasoning and evidence typically involved in arguments. 

EWABLING OBJECTIVES I To achieve the general objective, you shall do 
each of the following* 

1. Detect the conclusion of an argument, whether it la itated 
or Implied* 
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2* Distinguish cancluslons that are supported (by inductiion^ 
deduction, or with evidence) from conclusions that are merely un- 
supported assertions, 

3. Detect the assumptions of an argument, whether they are 
stated or implied, 

4. Recognise which assumptions require further support* 

5. Distinguish strong evidence froin weak evidence by applying 
Che rules of evidence. 

6. Deterniine the validity of an induction by applying the 
appropriate tests of induction. 

7* Detertnlne the validity of a deduction by testing the 
reaaoning from its assumptions to its conclusion. 

8. Detect in arguments the following fallacies: 

a. Post hoc 

b. False analogy 
c* Ad homlnem 

d. Faulty generalization 

e. Shifting the point 

f. Arguing in a circle 

g. Either/or thinking 
h» Non sequitur 

1, Equivocation. 

Deductive Argument—Required of all students 

Gl^NEIiAL OBJECTIVE: You should develop and organlEe a 600-800 word 
nrgumunt by using a valid Hyllogl.^m or any combination of valid 
HyilogJsmB, 
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ENABLING OBjECTIVES: To accomplish the general objective, you should 
do each of the following! 

1» Construcc a valid syllogism (or combination of syllo- 
gisms)^ the conclusion of which is the chesis of your paper. 

2, Above the title of your papers write this syllogisni (or 
syllogismB) in the traditional three^attiternent fortn: major premise^ 
minor premise and conclusion. 

3* Use the syllogism to organize your papers 
I. Major Premise 
II, Minor Preftilse 
111* Conciusioa of SyllogiBni 

(In some instances^ I and 11 may be reversed in order,) 
4. Develop the premises, which are the two main sections of 
the papur, by supporting each with sound induations^ valid evidence^ 
and/or logical deduction, 

5* Apply the appropriate teats to ensure that the deductions 
are valid, 

6. Correctly and completely document any borrowed material 
*used in this paper, 

CHECKLIST FOR Ttffl DEDUCTIVE ARGUMENT 

Write your thesis here: 

Indtcate your audience here J 
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1* Above your title have you writtiii the sylJ-oglsni in 

the traditional thrie-stacement form?^ Yes No 

*You may also use a series of valid syllogisms or any 
coinbinacion of valid syllogisms. 

2. Is the conclusion of the syllogism algo che thesis 

of your paper? Yt^g Nq_ 

3* Is your syllogism valid? Yhb No 

4. With the addition of an introductory paragraph or 
two, iB your paper a development of this syllogisms 
tha first eection of the paper developing one 
aeiumptlon, the second developing the other 

asiumpcions? Yes, _ No 

5* Do you support each assunipt lon with InUuct Ioiih , 

ev id unci*, and /or doduftionH that nra both HtirfitUcnt 

and valid? Yes__No^ 

6i Have you correctly footnoted and listed in your 

bibliography all borrowed inaterlal? Yeg No 

No borrowed material . 
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Persuaslon---Requirad of all students 

GENI::ML OBJECTIVE^ You will write a 600-800 word essay in which you 
Influuncu thu reader by using thy persuasive methods listed in the 
foiiowing enabling objectives* 

HNABLING OBJECTIVES : To accomplish the general objective, you shall 
do each of the following^ 

1. Choose a limited topic which can be developed persuaiively 
for a particular audience, 

2. State that specific audience Just below the title, 

3* Choose effective purauasive devices and techniques for 
Llial autliijiicu by 

a. LiHtiij; at JlsuhL one appropriate omotional appeal from 
the foiiowing lint; acquiHition and savings adven-^ 
turu, conipanion.^hl p j desire to create, desire to des-^ 
troy, curiosity j fear, fighting* humor , imitation^ 
independence^ loyalty » patriotism^ personal enjoy- 
ment and comforts pltys prestige j power, reverence, 
revolution, seKual attraction; 

b. ISmploylng at least two persuasive techniques froin the 
following list: narration, vivid descriptioiii start- 
l-jng statiBticB, quotatioiu strong contrast, clever 
comparlHOn, d ramatic causfus-^ef f ects , exemplif ication; 

c* Creating persuasivy tone by at least two of the 

following stylistic devices i vivid word choicej con- 
notacive language, balanced phrasing^ rhythra, repeti- 
tion for emphasis, flgurGS of speech, rhetorical 
queation, alogan* 
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ing HunuralUy, bandwagon, plalnfolk, ti»«t Imon laJ > 
tran«f ar ; 

ii, Kmployltig, If appruprlatu j liuniurouH clf^vlcuH mich an 
irony I uxaggeration , and parody to develop your por-- 
BuaHiva L hvf^ls • 

CHECKLIST FOR PEHSUASIQN 

WriLa your thcHiM hurc: 

rndicatu your audiuncu huvvi 

J, Uavt? you clioHun and Jiinltud a purnuas j ifoi^Jc ? Yen No 

2, Havu you Btatod your spoclfic audltnicu Junt bulow 

thii title? YeH_Na_ 

3* Have you umpJoyed at least onu appropriate emotionai 

appeal V YeB__ND_ 

A* Havt' you tMnpIuyud at luaHL two dlffurunt pt3rHuaHivu 

luclinl ijuunV Y't'B ^No^ 

5, Havc! you UBud at lyaNt two pcrHuasivQ stylistic 

devictjs? Yes No 
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ft. 11,'ivo yow wuu] prnpn^finchi flfvlrfi^R if fipprnpriatc 

tu your autlifMU't;/ N/A Y*:«fi No 

KHfui aHnn" = Knfp!l red of all Bt inlfMitji 

GBNKHAL OBJKCTtVE^ In a 3()()-80f) wurd «sHay, yuu hIwiII refine a 500- 
1200 word argument. 

ENABLINt] OliJHCTI VRS ! To accainpliBh thu grnurnl ob joctivu, you Hhall 
do e fich u f t hu f o 1 1 nw 1 rt g : 

1* PreHent tlio IdeaB of tha ori^lnal argumunt: nccuraLely and 
wlthnut dtn tort ion of tlnjlr muanlngi 

2. l^xpoi^u liiio Wi^nktH'nHus li\ the logic of tlia original argu-- 
intent by doing an ninny of tho foilowing as are appropriate to the 
original argument and to the purpoBt? of your paper: 

a. Find and challenge any of Its asaumptione that are 

questionable or Inadequately supportedi 
b* Identify Invalid Inductive and deductive reasoning 

used in it ; 
u, Expoae any fallacie.i in it| 

d. f^eBearch evidence cited by the original argument, and 
determine its accuracy, validity, completeness and 
relevance ; 

e. Identify its propaganda devices and abuses of language* 

3, Correctly document any borrowings ueed in your paper, 

4, If the original argument is a claim of fact, demonstrate 
the Calrilty of that claim by uHlng ont^ or more of the following 
methoda i 
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a. QuuHtiun Lhv atluquauy, vnJLiiiLy, *incl/or ruJtivfiniM! of 
Liu* i'vlfltTHH* pruvlcUul by itiu original in HuppurL of 
i i f I ^1 Im ; 

I). l.KpoHu. t;(iu i:oiit radical ioriM In Lhu Hupporl uautl by t\w. 
or Iglua I ; 

RtMJuarch aiul ubu uvlduiu-n to support n countt'r-claini; 
d. Uhu lhu effariH which should Invariably Oiuuir if the 
fnrl worn tnit' to dinprovi' tUv nKlntiuic^n of the fact, 
"3. ir tht* uriginal nrguinunt: is propOHin[^ an action, rofutci 
HiaL propoHal by uHiuH onu ur moru of tha following mothodBi 

a» DumnnHtrat:!.! huw Lht' siiggeii ted action in unnt^ceBaary 

anu /or unworkablu ; 
b. UumonHtratu thu impracticallty of the proposal— that 
thu advaiitayuH f)roducod by the proposal are not worth 
thu timOj mongy, effort, utc:., it roqulrt^B; 
c:. Dumun^itratu how the propoyal in undeairabla In it^ 
uffeutSj producing problemB greater than the advant- 
agen 1 t promises ; 
d* Siiow how another course of action would be batter* 
(), Support your own asBumpt ionH , une valid evidence and rea*- 
Konhig, and avoid fallaclep> in your paper. 

CHECKLIST FOR REFUTATION 

Write your t h e s i h 1 1 e r e : 

IticHrati" yntir nudionr*' here: 
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1* Havu you imida Hurt' that your InRtructoi huB a 
copy of thy orlgLnaJ artlclu which you ara 
rufutJug? (if yuur Instructor douH not alrcnidy 

havt? a c*oj)y, inuiudy oim with your papisr,) Yes_No_ 

2> iH the originaL artlclG betwtien 50U nnd 1200 
words? 

3. 1h it duftulLuly an argumeint? 



Yes __No 



Ygh No 



4* Dues your thesis contradict in some; inanner the 

thosiH of thu original? Yes^^ No 



3, DoQB your refutation present the ideas of the 
Qriginai accurately and without distortion of 

their meanings? Yes^^ ^No^ 



6. Dues at least half your paper expoee the weaknesses 

in the logic of the original? Yes No^ 



7* Art' the methods you Ihive used to expose the weak- 
nuHHus of logic (//2 objuctivu) appropriate to the 
original material and to your purpose? Yes^ No 



8« Does your re^futation use at least one of the 
methods indicated in objective //4 or #5 to 

counter the original argument? Yes^ ^No, 
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9. Is your, refutation logical and WGll-supported? Yes No 

10. Have you indicatud Lliu smurce of the original 

argument by a footnote? Yes No 

11* Have you correctly documented all borrowed 

material? N/A_.Yes_Na_ 

Longer Research Paper—An option which completes the 
requlrementH for ENGL 111 

GLNLRAL OliJECTJVE: You will writy a 1000-2000 word research paper 
which domonBtratGs your ability to select a topic or use an aBsigned 
topic s find and use sources of informations correctly document borrowed 
material, and arrange researched material to fulfill the thesis of 
your paper . 

ENABLING OBJECTIVES: To accomplish the general objective^ you should 
be able to do each of the following according to a schedule agreed 
upun by you and your InBtructori 

1. Use a topic of your choice acceptable to the instructori 
wtilcli iti limited enough to be fully developed In a 1000-^2000 word 
reBoarch paper. 

2. Select and locate in the library an approved number of 
printed sources; and ^ if applicable^ find field sources pertinent 
to the topic. 
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3. Prypart! a bibliography card Lor each potfantlal source, 
following the MLA form found in the assigned reading* 

4. Select appropriate Bources for nota-^Laking from the pra-^ 
llminary bibliography cards by evaluating the c3uthurity and evidence 
of thci sources . 

5- Take all notes on note cards* 

a. Use thu form found in the as signed reading. 

b. Write an approved number of note cards per source. 
6* Generalize on your findings to phrasLt a, thesis* 

7. From the thesis ^ organiEe your thoughts and notes into ati 
outline of the paper. 

8* Correctly document all borrowed material in the final 

paper , 

9. Integrate your own ideas and all borrowed material into a 
coherent, unified essays using not more than 10 per cent directly 
quoted material. 

CHECKLIST FOR LONGE R RESEARCH PATER 

Write your thesis here: 

Indicate your audience here: 



1, Have you used a topic of your choice, acceptable 
to the instructor, which is limited enough to be 
developed fully in a 1000-2000 word research 

paper? Yes Jo_ 
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2, Have you selected a designated number of 
printed and, if appllcabJej field sources perti- 
nent to thfc? CnpLc? ■ Yes_^_ No 

3. Have you given your instructor a norreot biblio-- 
graphy card^ foil wing the MLA form, for each 

source you considB/ecl? Yea N o 

4. On the back of cneh bibliography card, have you 
evaluated the authority and avldence of your 

sourcey of information? Yes_ Nq_ 

5, Have you correctly taken notes on note cards 

using the assigned form? Yes __ N q_ 

6* Have you written an approved number of note cards 

for each source? Yes _ No_ 

7^ Have you phrased a thesis and organized material 

from it? Yea No, 

8. Have you attached your outline? Yes ^No_ 

9. Have you documentGd all borrowed material in the 
final paper, using the correct footnote and biblio-- 

graphical form? Yes^_^No_ 
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10. Have you correctly summarized, paraphraBuds or 

quoted borrowed material? Yes No 

111 Have you integrated your own ideas and all 

borrowed material into a cohereat, unified essay? Yes No 

12. Have you directl;^^ quoted no more than 10 per cent 

of your mater la 1? Yuh No 

Thesis of Action-'-An option which completes half the final 
requirenient for ENGL 111 

GENERAL OBJECTIVE: You will write a 600^800 word argument in which 
you justify your propoial of a specific action. 

ENABLING OBJECTIVES^, To accomplish the general objective, you will do 
each of the fQllowing: 

1, Construct a debatable thesis that proposes a specific 

action. 

2, Justify your proposal by showing that a need for it exists 
or that it Is desirable, 

3. Show how you will put your proposed action into operation* 

4. Support the practicality of your proposed action* 

5* Show why your proposal is better than other proposals , if 
others eKist. 

6, Support your argument with reliable evidence and valid 
reaSQiiing* 

7. Use research if appropriate and document correctly. 
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CHECKLIST FOR THESIS OF ACTION 



Write your thesis here; 



Indicate your audience heres 



1* Does your thesis propose an action which your 
readers would question or totally disapprove 

before reading your paper? Yes^ Uo 



2. Have yo'j presented your proposal in clear enough 
detail that your reader can understand how you 
would put it into operation? Yes _No 



3* Have you shown that your proposal is practical? Yes No 



4. Have you shown that your proposal is either 

necessary or beneficial? Yes_No^ 



5* If other proposals exist, have you shown that 

yourH is superior? Yes__No 

Not applicable__ 



6* Have you presented sufficient evidences sound 

reasoning j and avoided logical fallacies? Yes^ No 
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7. Have you correctly documentied researdhed material 
by using both correct footnotes and bibliography 

forms? Yes__No__ 

Not appllcable^^__ 



Editorlal--^An option which completes half the final 
requirement for ENGL 111 



GENERAL OBJECTIVE: You will write a 600-700 word editorial in which 
you convince the readership of a specified publication of your opinion 
on a controversial topic* 

ENABLING OBJECTIVES: To accomplish the general objective, you shall 
do uacii of t\\u following: 

1. In a preliminciry analyBis of 200^300 words: 

a* Name a specific publication for which the editorial 
is intended; 

b* Analyse and generalize on the socials political^ 
ethnic, and religious makeup of your aud ience ; 

c* Analyze and generalize on the socio--polltical-f Inancial 
bias of the publication as revealed by visible in^ 
dicators (e.g,, lead edltorialSs masthfead, advertising, 
cost of subscriptions ownership); 

d* Evaluate the relative usefulness of emotional and in^ 
tellectual appeals for your intended audience and 
publication, 

2, State a thesisi 

a. Which is specific and arguable, and 
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b, Wliich la coiifeiiatent: with tlia editorial vitawpQint 
usually expressed by tlie publication. 
3. Use the results of research only when necessary to 
verify Informatian which is not supported from your personal eKprnr- 

4* Credit all borrowfid material by internal documentation 
instead of by footnotes. 

5. Effectively employ the moat appropriate devices of argu-- 
menn and persuasion as dictated by your audience analysis ^ choosing 
from among the following devices: 
a. Emotional appeals 
b* Persuasive techniques 

Inductive evidence 
d. Deductive reasoning* 
0* Maintain conalstency of tone throughout the paper* 

CHECKLIST FOR EDITORIAL 

Write your thesis here* 

Indicate your audience and publication herei 

1. Have you written a preliminary audience and 

publiceition analysis (200-300 words long) which 
includes: 

a, A specific publication for the editorial? Yes_^^Jo^ 
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b. A generallgation on the social, political, 

economic, ethnic and religious makeup of your 

audience? Yes_No 

G. A genurallEation on the socio-political- 
financial bias of the publication by analy.ting 
inforniation from lead editorials ^ masthead, 
advertising (amount , type)^ subscription cost, 
ownership. Yes No 



d. An evaluation of the usefulness of emotional 
and intellectual appeals for your audience and 
publication? Yes No 



Is your t heals on a limited controversial topic? Yes No 



Is your thesis consistent with the editorial vlew^ 

point usually expressed by the publication? Yes No 



Have you used the results of research ONLY when 

necessary to bolster your personal expertise? Yes^ No 

Not applicable^ 

Have you credited all borrowed material (see 
4 above) by Internal documentation (naming in 

the paper) rather than by footnotes? Yes No 

Not applicable^ 
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6. Based on your preliminary anfUysis, tuive you 

amployed the most appropriate devices of argument 
and persuasion, choosing from among the follow^ 

Ing? Yes_No_ 
Circle the devices you used. 

a. Emotional appealB 

b. Persuasive techniques 

c. Inductive evidence 

d. Deductive reasoning. 



?• Have you maintained a consistent tone approp-- 

riate to your audience? Yes ^No 

Argument /Persjuasion Essay Baaed on Audience AnalyBis--^An 
option which completes half the final requlreinent 

GENl-RAL OBJECTIVE^ You will write a 600-700 word essay in which you 
convince a specified audience of a controversial thesis using the most 
effective devices of argument and/or persuasion for that audieneei 

ENABLING OBJECTIVES^ To accomplish the general objective you will do 
each of the following^ 

For the preliminary audience analysis- 

!• In a preliminary analysis of 200*^300 words, analyze the 
chosen audience: 

a. By sex, age, occupation or interest, ^' 

b. By the eKlsting attitudes of the audience to your 
t'hoHun subject, 

c* And by other factors applicable to your chosen situa- 
tion, 1 0 ' ^ 



2. Also wlchin thlff prGUmlnary analysis, state your purposi 
for writing, the rasponsw you desire from the audience, and your 
rationale for using the particular deviaoB of argument and per- 
suasion. 

For the' argument /persuasion eeaayi 

1. Organise your 600-700 word esBay around a controversial 
thesis, either stated or Implied* 

2. Effectively employ the rnost appropriate devices of argu- 
ment and persuasion as dictatc2d by your audience analysis, choosing 
from among the foLlowing^ 

a* Emotional appeals 

Perauaalve techniques 

c. Inductive evidence 

d. Deductive reasoning* 

3. Apply the tests of validity to Inductive and deductive 
reasoning used and avoid logical fallacies. 

4. Maintain consistency of tone throughout the paper, 

5. Document all researched material. 

CHECiaiST FOR ARGUMENT/PERSUASION BASED ON 
_ AUDIENCE ANALYSIS 

Write your thesis herei 

Indicate your audience here: 
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Have you written a separate preliminary audlance 
analysis (200-300 words long) which Includeai 

a, A statement of the makeup of your audience by 
age* sex^ and occupation or interest? 

b. Your underatanding of the eKisting attitudes 
of that audience toward your subject? 

c. Analysis of other factors relating to that 
audience which have a direct bearing on their 
relationship to your aubject? 

d, A statement of your purpose for writing to 
this audience about the particular aubject? 

e* The response you desire from your audience? 

f. Your purpose for choosing the particular de- 
vices of argument and perauaslon as a result 
of anaiyzing your audience? 

In addition to your audience analysis , have you 
written an essay of 600"'700 words based on a deba-^ 
table thesis used to control your essay, having 
either stated it or implied the thesis in the 
essay? 
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3* Have you used the devices of perauaalon and/or 
argument that are most appropriate to your 
audience, choosing at least one approach or an 
appropriate combination of devices from the follow-* 

Ing list? Circle the appeals you have used. Yea No 

a« Emotional appeals 
b. Persuasive techniques 

Inductive evidence 
d* Deductive reasoning. 

4. Have you avoided logical fallacies? Yes No 

5. Have you maintained a consistent tone? Yes No 

6* Have you correctly documented all researched 
material, both with footnotes and correct 

bibliography forms? Yes No 

Students ordinarily enter the course after having completed 
English 110 j but they may enter directly under certain circumstances 
They may have had a course equivalent to English 110 on another cam- 
pus* They may have taken the English 110 Proficiency EKamination on 
this campus. Another alternative is that they may have met the 
following criteria for initial placement: 

Engllah 111 ACT English Standard score of 25 or higher 

and ACT total composite score in the 90 per- 
centile range 
and in the upper 10% of the high school class 
and excellent English grades in high school* 
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The basic element In this course is to utilize the organisa- 
tional powers developed in Engliah 110 to convince an audience to a 
particular viewpoint* The three basic techniques for convincing are 
through logic (argumentation), emotion (persuasion), and the authorl- 
thy of research* Therefore , these three classifications make up the 
trilogy of the course. Specifically, inductive and deductive logic, 
analytical techniques, and fallacious reasoning are important to 
argument. Analyzing the psychological impact of various composi- 
tional devices upon a specified audience are central to persuasion* 
Finally, utilizing the skills of library searching, integrating 
source materials, and following the MLA Stylesheet for acceptable 
documentation are taught in the research aspect of tjie course* In 
addition to improving his ability to arrange material clearly and 
logically and developing logical-persuaeive viewpoints, the student 
writer continues to receive instruction on the polishing of style 
and mechanics undertaken in the previous composition courses. 

Three specifically required textbooks are designated for the 
English 111 course. The first is a mnual for writing term papers* 
James D* Lester's Writing Research Papers^ ^ was chosen for the re-^ 
search aspects of the course for several reasons, one of which was 
the fact that it is based upon the MA Stylesheet , which is the 
officially adopted form for the College* The other two texts have 
both been mentioned previously. The English 111 Book ^^ was written 
and published by the Division because no other text could be found 



-^°James D. Lester, Writing Research Papers. A Complete Guide 
(Glenview, lll.i Scott Foresman and Co., 1971)i 

^^Communications Division, ICC, 111 Book , 
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which followed the design of the English 111 course, The third text 
is The ICC Writer which contains exceptional student models of the 
writings required in the course. 

The evaluation of the papers is baaed upon the same primary 
premises as the previous two courses* The student is expected to 
exhibit the skills involved in the entry profile (the exit profile 
skills of English 110); therefore, those skills are not taught In the 
course except for reinforcement • If a student continually demon" 
strates that he cannot perform them, he is sent to the Learning Lab= 
oratory for extra help, and the teachsr has every right to demand that 
the student have his paper examined for those skills before he pre- 
sents it to be evaluated In English 111, Since the primary purpose of 
the course is to see that students demonstrate the objectives, they 
are allowed to rewrite unsatisfactory papers, and usually they will be 
allowed to rewrite for grade Irnprovement even for satisfactory papers. 
Since the required papers are arranged sequentially, they must be com- 
pleted in the order found In the English 111 Book i Original Research, 
Inductive Argument, Deductive Argument, Persuasion, and Refutation* 
The optional papers may be performed in any order, either following 
the required papers or distributed among them. The options, by the 
way, are the teachers', not the students*, options in the traditional 
classroom setting. In so™ non-=tradltional instructional delivery 
systems, the student has the freedom to choose the desired options 
with the consent and advice of the Instructor. 



IScommunlcatlons Division, ICC, The ICC Writer. 
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Delivery Systems for CQmpositlon 

Once the instructional itaff has asserted its professional 
eKpertise to specify carefully the outcomes of its courses in be- 
havioral terms, it is able to focus its attention upon the techniques 
and materials for eliciting, the most efficient and effective learn^ 
ing. The teachers' creative efforts can be devoted to instruction 
rather than philosophy. However , since very little effort is devoted 
to this aspect, the crucial one, of teaching in teacher-tralnlng in- 
stitutions, the faculties must teach themselves how to design the 
various options* A very strong, aggressive, and knowledgeable faculty 
can gain the skills to accomplish these ends in spite of the general 
lack of leadership at the universities. The composition instructors 
began their creations and frustrationa during the same time period 
when the professional leadership was standing off in the conference 
wings warning teachers to be wary of the use of objectives (see 
Chapter 2, pages 32 and 33), Without them, the Illinois Central 
College staff could not have had the direction for its courses to per- 
forin most of the following creative efforts. 

Proficiency EKaminatiQns . One of the obligations of an institution 
of higher education is to function as a certifying agent. As such, 
it is attesting to some kind of end product for the variety of courses 
which it lists on its transcripts. In most cases, one must read the 
course descriptions contained in the college catalogs for any sem- 
blance of meaning to attach to the course titles. To make the problem 
even more enigmatic, the descriptions are generally so vague, jargon- 
ishj and non'-descrlpt as to be nearly meaningless to an analyst. What 
the English transcript means in general terms is that the student has 
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sat in a classroom with a teacher for a specific period of time, in 
which some dialogue was probably encountered ^ some readings discuesed 
and a certain amount of writing performed* The amount of actual dia- 
logue or its meaningfulnesa to the actual writing process will vary 
considerable from one classroom to another. The kinds of readings 
will vary from annotated student models of the required forms of 
writing to simple and practical professional models of the forms to 
various forms of drama ^ poetry ^ and fiction, about which the students 
will write. The kind of writing required or requested or privately 
hoped for will vary from copied styles to personal diaries and re^ 
actions to various genre to stream-of --consciousness to structured 
rhetorical modes. They may be graded or not, criticized or not, read 
or not J collected or not* The point is that no national standards of 
Writing can be assumed by the entry on the transcript* 

Therefore, when the CLEP test was instituted in California in 
1971, English teachers across the country became threatened, a sltua- 
tion recorded in Burt and King's volume,!^ Upon the basis of an analy 
sis by the Division Chairman, the Dean of Instruction consented to the 
designing and instituting of an alternative test to be utilized in the 
measurement of English proficiency at Illinois Central College, Since 
the faculty had already specified the final profile of composition 
students at the termination of English 110, the 'decision was made to 
design the test around those objectives. The result would be a mea- 
sure of a student's ability to handle the material in the one course. 



^^Forrest D, Burt and Sylvia King, eds,. Equivalency Testing ; 
A Major Issue for College English (Urbana, lll.t National Council 
of Teachers of English, 1974) , 
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rather than general language proficiency, but it was argued that the 
transcript grada was designed to state only what the student did in 
a course on the ICC campus. Thus, since the faculty felt that it was 
acting prudently and cbnsiatently with the purpose of the transfer of 
credit, it did In fact create a proficiency examination In English 110 
which was instituted in 1972. It was followed by an examination in 
English 111 in 1974. 

Although a number of the faculty feared that the advent of 
the testa might result in the loss of students taking the courses and 
a subsequent curtailment of personnel, the numbers of requests for 
the option have been relatively Insignificant. Approximately sixty 
students had taken the two tests through the summer of 1975, and about 
one-third of them passed. Since anyone who chooses has the right to 
request the tests without qualifying criteria, some students who had 
inadequate backgrounds took the tests and failed. Others did not seek 
adequate advice about the contents of the test before they encountered 
it, although every effort is always taken to explain exactly what is 
expected of them in the exam and instructors are available to confer 
with them about the tests. 
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Time Options. Another result of knowing what the terminal objectlvt 
for each of the composition courses should be is that a variety of 
time frames can be utilized for offering the courses. Generally, 
each semester a student can determine the amount of time he has avail- 
able for completing his composition course, and than he can choose the 
most suitable time frame for his purposes. 
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English 110, for instmce, generally is offered in a mini- 

mester between each semester* Using this time frame, the itudent 

attends class for six hours each day for eleven consecutive days* 

Since this will be discussed, as a separate optioni further detailB 

will be postponed. It Is enough to add that nearly thirty students 

choose to take this option during each time period--at Christmas time, 

after the spring seinester, and after the suiraner session- 

The same course for the same amount of credit can be taken 

during a three=week block of time during the semester in conjunction 

with other subjects in the same time frames to receive a full semester 

of work while carrying only one subject at a time. This option is 

chosen by very few students because so few other courses on campus 

can be taken in the same manner that the student has little fleKlbil- 

ity in his schedule* Five-week blocks are offered during the summer 

session to accommodate Caterpillar Tractor Company employees who must 

all take their vacations at the same time^ when the company closes 

down for inventory In July. They can thus complete their cooirse work 

before their vacations begin. The major composition courses are also 

offered during the last half of the semester for those students who 

feel the need to drop a course in which they are enrolled but still 

want to complete course work during the semester or who are unable to 

enroll at the beginning of the semester. In addition to the regular 

semester enrollments ^ students may choose to spend a calendar year 

completing the course by taking it through correspondence, an option 

to be discussed shortly. Thus, a student can complete the course in 

11 days, 3 weeks, 5 weeks, 8 weeks, one semester, or one calendar 
* 

year, 
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Mini-mester, The proficiency eKamination Is a way of receiving a 
full semester of work for one day of teating which is designed to 
deraonstrate the student's capacity to perform the skills in the course* 
Some limited preparation is available to him to prepare him for that 
test. Extending that same concept through eleven daySp the student 
demonstrates that he is able to write the required themes within a 
limited time frame. He obviously has more demonstrations required of 
him* more preparation time for each assignment, and more instruction 
provided* 

During the first hour of class each day* the teacher presents 
a somewhat formalized lecture-dlscussion describing the objectives 
for that day's paper* That is followed by time for the student to 
work individually in the Learning Laboratory* utilizing a variety of 
commercially and locally prepared materials to demonstrate the skills 
required by the assignment and lot the determining of the subject of 
that day^s cherae* Meanwhile^ the teacher is grading the papers turned 
in that morning. After lunch the teacher turns back the paper; the 
student profits from the mistakes made on it to begin to put together 
the rough draft of the rheme for that day. The teacher has individual 
conferences and group meetings as necessary to illustrate comMn prob- 
lems or faults. By the time the student leaves the classroom at the 
end of the day, he is expected to have the rough draft of his paper 
completed at least. In additions he probably has the time to complete 
the final draft or to rewrite the paper from the previous day if that 
has been deemed desirable or necessary. 

Obviously J not Just any student could complete the course in 
this manner; but those who attempt it generally finish, and those who 
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finish are almost to a person extremely pleased with the course. Some 
feel that a great variety of courses should be offered utilizing the 
aame tachnlque because the focus of concentration is so penetrating 
that they learn more* Others are glad to be able to get English out 
of the way in such a short time. In any case, it has proved to be a ' 
viable delivery system for the courses and has attracted some students 
who would not otherwise have been reached by the College* 

Contractual Compo sition* Because some potential students' work sched- 
ules did not permit them to come to classes on a regular basis, they 
either did not enroll at all or their attendance was so spotty as to 
prove detrimental to their grades and the teachers' peace of mind. 
Therefore, a proposal was made to the Dean of Instruction in 1971, 
Dr, Andreas A. Paloumpis, to offer the course on a contractual basis 
which would provide optional classroom attendance* 

One of the necessary conditions of that proposal was that such 
a delivery system would require a very careful specification of the 
course objectives so that the contract could be met within a variable 
time frame. Obviously, the^ student had to know exactly what was ex^ 
pected of him in order to perform the necessary tasks adequately with-- 
out close supervision. Therefore ^ as soon as the Demi gave his 
blessing to the proposal in early 1971* eleven faculty memberi began 
to meet to fortmilate the performance criteria. They met for about 
nine months before they presented their recommendations to the full 
Division composition instructora, who unanimously accepted their work. 

Deciding that student learning is the focal point of education 
leads to some rather significant conclusions one of which is' that the 
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teacher is merely a tool of learning, although obviously a most 
prominent one. Contractual composition has recognized the Instruc-^ 
tional value of the teacher as an option available to the student like 
many other options available to him. Others include Learning Lab 
tutors, reading help in the Reading Lab, tape/slide presentations, 
programmed Instruction, TV cassette tape presentations, the text- 
books, the utility of materials placed in seven community outreach 
libraries, optional visits to a variety of classrooms, and confer- 
ences with one's appointed instructor* That individual is designated 
as one's grading instructor, since his primary function is to aval-- 
uate all of one's papers and to certify that the student has completed 
the required objectives in a satisfactory manner. 

The student can move as rapidly through the material as he la 
able or inclined to move. Originally, he was given two semesters to 
complete the course, but that limit was curtailed to one semestir 
when it was found that procrastination was causing many students to 
forego competing the course and others were using it as a shield to 
collect government subsidies without completing the work. On the 
other hand, many students move through the courses very rapidly. Two 
students completed both English 110 and 111 before Thanksgiving in 
the fall semester of 1974* Each student meets with his grading in- 
itructor during the first two days of the semester to map out the 
options which the student feels will be most advantageous to his 
learning patterns and also to develop some mutually agreeable due 
dates for the student to use as guidelines for hie work. 

The student then signs a contract which states that he will 
complete each of the assignments in sequential order, fulfilling the 
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requlremants of each satisfactorily before completing the subsequent 
assignment. The student cannot, therefore, receive a D in the course. 
Any unsatisfactory papers must be rewritten until they complete the 
objectives minimally* The student may choose to rewrite satisfactory 
papers for an improved grade, as well* The only way a student can 
gain an F in the course is not to complete the required papers in the 
semester-s time limit. 

This delivery system is obviously meeting the needs of a wide 
group of students. Through the spring of 1975s 1278 students had 
chosen to take the English 110 course in this manner; and although 
English 111 was not instituted until a year after the 110 course, it 
has already attracted 957 students. Againi this option is not a de- 
sirably ony for a great many students who need the dally contact ^ 
interaction, and motivation of the traditional classroom situation; 
but It has proved to be a viable alternative for many students. 

Correspond ence , A natural eKtension of the contractual composition 
delivery system is the offering of courses through correspondence* 
Since the objectives for courses had already been determined, and a 
wide variety of learning options had been created and even disbursed 
to seven community outreach libraries ^ It seemed only natural to allow 
students to complete the course without having to appear in person to 
confer with the instructor about his evaluated papers. The student 
and instructor could Just as easily make specific arrangements to 
develop some acceptable alternative for discussing the papers . They 
could correspond in writing; they could achieve the same thing by 
ti'iuphonei thuy could utlliEe audio cassettes; they could combine any 
number of those or other alternatives. 
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Thus, beginning with the midt-erm of spring of 1974, students 
were allo^^ed to enroll in English llO by correspondence. Correspond- 
ence English 111 was allowed during the sununer of 1974 (and two litera- 
ture courses were offered in the fall) , In the first year of offering 
this alternative, 358 English atudents elected to utilise this de- 
livery system. Many of them were the kinds of students who might 
naver have been enrolled in any other manner, because they are bed- 
ridden, bound to the home by children or other obligations, or they 
have no transportation to the campus. Surely, this technique is another 
method of fulfilling the "conmiunity" obligation of the community 
college philosophy. 

TV English > A pilot project is nearing completion at the present time 
which will hopefully allow the Division to present English 110 on 
commercial television in the near future* Several other courses In 
English have been prepared and utiliEed on television in the past, but 
the unanimous feeling voiced by the Instructors on this c^pus is 
that they are of eKtremely poor quality, lacking in every aspect, and 
not meeting the objectives of any courses within the Division*s com- 
position program. The instructor usually sits behind a desk or lec- 
tures at the blackboard, and the whole atmosphere is absolutely sterile 
and stifling. The project in mind at Illinois Central College is to 
utilize coiranerclals, locally developed films, locally prepared tape/ 
slide presentations, overheads, and cartoons to monopolize upon the 
unique qualities of television to teach the objectives of the courses. 
Obviously, such a project is eKtremely demanding for a college which 
is teaching oriented rather than research oriented. Such projects 
could much more appropriately have been undertaken by other 
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Institutions, but the same thing could be said about many of the 

other creative efforts of the Division. To have waited for others 
to create them would have proved disastrous. At any rate, It is 
anticipated that English 110 will be ready for public viewing in the 
fall of 1976. 

A Potpourri of Materials . Because the staff has developed objectives 
which have bean mutually accepted, they can devote their major crea- 
tive efforts to the development of techniques and materials. As a 
result, a very diverse and significant number of materials have been 
prepared. The TV pilot has been mentioned. In addition, Mr. Michael 
Slaughter videotaped during a mini-master course an Initial lecture 
for each paper required in English 110. These are available for any 
student on campus, any intern teaching in the Division, or other In- 
structors looking for variety; but they are especially suitable for 
contractual students who need that kind of direction. Tape/slide pre- 
sentations concerning the techniques for completing each of the assign- 
ments in English 110, as well as some of the objectives in English 105 
and English 111, are available to all students on campus in the Learn- 
ing Laboratory. In addition, they are distributed among seven commun- 
ity libraries within the college district. The Illinois Valley Library 
System has cooperated with the project by purchasing the audio-visual 
machinery to utilize this softwear within those libraries. Geographi- 
cally dispersed among the three basic counties within the district, 
they allow students to continue their work without driving all the way 
to the campus. 

Spearheaded by the work of two faculty members Interested in 

■ '.(,..'1 

visual communication tachniques, Mr. James LeFebvre and Mr. Robert 
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MouUon, the audio-visual creativity has been extended to include 
various films, slides, and overhead transparencies, Most of them 
have heen locally prepared, although interest In these techniques has 
brought to the attention of the Division materials from a wide varlety 
of sources. 

Another extremely viable service has been offered to composi- 
tton students by the Division. Originally created as a writing clinic 
manned by full-time faculty and student volunteers, the Learning 
Laboratory has developed Into one of the most attractive centers of 
learning in the state. Most of the audio^visual programmed materials 
and independent learning packages on campus are available in this 
location, in addition, professional tutorial help is available free 
of charge to anyone who goes there, Nearly 250 English students are 
given individual help weekly, either by instructor referrals or stu- 
dent walk-ins. Addltloiial help Is available in other areas as well: 
matthematlcs, reading, foreign language, literature, medical termln- 
olc'Sy* C.E.D., and developmental learning. 

EVALUATION OF THE ICC COMPOSITION PROGRAM 

In this program, such various purposes must be met as: 

(1) the professional standards and expectations of the courses, 

(2) the philosophical obligationa of the College and Division, (3) the 
needs and expectations of the students, (4) the satisfaction of the 

concerns and needs of the faculty, (5) the adtnlnistrative obligations 
of the Chairman, and (6) the demandi of the administration and public. 
Obviously, in a situation where such diverse needs and purposes are 
attempting to be mot, a variety of measuring procedures should be 
expected In the evaluation processes. 
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CriterlDn-Referenced Evaluatioti 

A chief concern of this study and its original impetus has 
been to determine whether students really do learn in composition 
courses^ and if so, how much. One has two basic choices In trying to 
delineate growth In compositions the first la to nieasure one's skills 
against the normal achieveinent of others, a seemingly sophisticated 
Gordian Knot. The other is to develop one's objectives before he be- 
gins, another kind of signifieant difficulty. As one completea those 
goals satisfactorily, he has displayed a growth factor in skills un-- 
related to comparative bases in other students. The second of these , 
criterion-referenced techniques, has been applied to the composition 
program in its evaluation of skills. 

The full complement of objectives for each of the courses has 
been presented on pages 54 to 130, These are the criteria to which 
students' learning is referenced. One must measure the students' 
skills upon entering a course against the entry level of skills to 
deterinine if he has been placed properly. If he has, one can measure 
the amount of growth by the students In relation to the completion of 
the objectives of the course. In this manner, all students could 
possibly receive A's, but almost all students are expected to receive 
at least C's if they coinplete the course - 

In Chapter 4, an eKaminatlon of actual practices will be under- 
taken to see if practices consistent with chls formula actually occur. 

Logical Consistency 

Another test of the adequacy of a composition program is 
whether it Is consistent with the phllosophlei of the College and the 
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Diviiloni and then whether it displays an internal logical organisa- 
tional framework* To be fulfilling Its obllgaClona to the philosophies 
stated on pages 49 co 54, the program must exhibit the following 
characteristics I 

1. It must be student centered. It must have as its core of 
concern the students' interests and needs. 

2. It must be an eKtenslve program which will allow success 
for students at all levels of performance tihrougli the lower division 
of college work* 

3. It must regard the needs of all students to be regarded 
with dignity to build strong self^-concepts » 

4* It must provide courses In the basic areas of concern 
mentioned on page 49 1 transfer, occupational, general education, 
coimnunity interest, and remediation, 

5* The eniphasls ia upon writlftg rather than literature, 

6, Graminar study should be lilnlted to isolated situations 
which ruqulrc a gramma tical eKplanatiori to Illustrate faults in the 
compositional process. 

7, Student-centeredaess does not equate to catering to stu- 
dents' desires only, whan it can be shown that success as an intelli- 
gent, mature, and competent citizen requires needs within the students 
which are at odds with the fulfillment of more immediate, short term 
desires. It also means letting the student specifically know what 

Is eKpected of him and how his work will be evaluated* 

8, The study of composition should be accomplished through 
a Hcujuencc of HklllH which mvo from a Bubjective to objective view-- 
pnlni, HLfuplu Lo Lomplex, nhort to long, and concrutu to abstract, 
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9. In keeping with chat sequence of skilla, a s&tUB of ob- 
jectives should be developed which will ascertain that tha atudent hm 
progressed through those stages. 

Student Satisfaction 

If the community-^coHege movement is student-centered, as Its 
leaders have claimed, then It should pay considerable heed to assuring 
itself periodically that it is meeting the desires and needs of stu- 
dents. This study has attempted to assess student satisfaction using 
student questionnaires, comparative enrollment figureai and personal 
interviews . 

Student questionnaires , A composition questionnaire developed by the 
Chairiiian has been administered three tiines since 1972. The latest 
results, secured for this study in December 1974, will be utillEed to 
assess the degree of student acceptance of the course work in English 
105, 110 and 111 (see AppendiK B, pages 216 to 220). The developmantal 
courses and creative writing were not evaluated with this Instrument 
because of the nature of the courses, the minimal acudents involvad, 
and the continual change of the courses to meet student needs. This 
instrument utiliaes numerical rating scales for a series of 28 ques- 
tions- The students ware requested to fill out the questionnaires' 
sometime during the final week of class. Teachers adalniatered the 
questionnaires in their own classes because they felt that students 
would not feel threatened or intimidated, especially since machine- 
scored, standard answer sheets were used. 



jarative Enrollmenta . Another measure of the success of the 
courses should lie in continued Increases in enrollments in them* 
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Therefore, a comparlHon between both initial enrollments and with- 
drawals in 197 3-74 and 1974-75 ^^ill be made. The enrollment increases 
should at least cQmpare favorably to the enrollments for the College 
as a whole. In fact, since so many innovations through alternative 
delivery systenis and time options are available to students , the 
figures for the composition classes should be somewhat higher than 
for the College in general. 

Personal Interviews. Because the attitude assessment must be admin- 
istered during the waning days of the semester , the students who 
drop out of the courses before that time are not included in the re- 
sults* Therefore^ personal interviews or telephone interviews were 
conducted to assess the actitudes of students who withdrew from the 
courses within the firat month of school during the fall 1975, 
semester. Half of the 104 full-time students who dropped English but 
retained at least 12 semester hours were interviewed by telephone* 
Obviously, many more studencs had dropped English. However, In many 
casus the course was replaced with another English course, the students 
dropped all courses, or they were only part-time students to begin 
with. If the student dropped one English course only to add another, 
he evidently was not displaying an objection to the entire subject. 
On the other hand, if he dropped all his courses, he was not singling 
out English as the object of his objection. Neither were part-time 
students interviewed because It was felt that to understand the rea- 
sons for full-time students would provide more information than other- 
wise. 
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Teacher Attitude Survey 

Since no document existed previously which would assess the 
degree of satiafaction of instructors involved in this instructional 
program, a new instrument was created and administered to all com'- 
position instructors during the annual week of orientation in August 
prior to the beginning of classes. (Sae AppendiK C, page 221.) Like 
the student questionnaire, it utillEes nuinerical rating scales by 
which the teachers can rate their degrees of satisfaction with vari- 
ous aspects of the composition program at the College. 

Chairman ^s Statement 

Each year the Chairman is required to include in his annual 
report to the Dean of Instruction an assessment of each department 
undeT his supervision* Since that statement is* an official evaluation 
of the adequacy of the program, it Is a valid assessnient instrument. 
As such, it is included in this paper. 

Other Documentation 

Such additional outside assessments of the program such as 
letters, recotraneiidatluns , telephone conversations , or other statements 
should also be included as further citations of satisfaction or dis- 
enchantment In a inodel evaluation of a composition program. They are 
not included in this paper ^ however, because it is felt that they are 
of such a personal nature as to be confidential* They are of little 
consequence in this particular case^ because only four specific items 
were presented this year, and they are so informal as to be rather 
Inadequate as evidence* 
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Summary of Methodology 

This chapter was divided into two main sections. The first 
was a description of the sequential composition program at Illinois 
Central College, East Peoriai Illinois. The second was a model for 
evaluating a composition program at any coHege by applying the model 
to that same parcicular school. The descriptive portion of the chap- 
ter was Introduced by a brief history of the developTnent of the 
present program at the Col^lege. That was followed by an interpreta- 
tion of the philosophy of the College and a statement of the philosophy 
of the Division* That segment was concluded by the various delivery 
systems and the wide assortment of techniques and materials available 
Co the students and staff. 

The second portion of the chapter discussed the various cri- 
teria which should be utilized in evaluating a composition program. 
A wide variety of techniques employing those criteria included 
crlterion^referenced evaluation ^ logical internal and external con- 
sistency, student satisfaction, a teacher attitude survey, and a 
statement by the Chairman. Those techniques were employed in an eval- 
uation of the program at Illinois Central College ^ and the findings 
of those techniquos will comprise Chapter 4, 
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Chapter 4 

PRESENTATION AND ANALYSES OF RESULTS 

IntroductiQn 

This chapter diacusses aeven different techniques which can be 
utilized in the evaluation of community college composition programs 
with certain local adapcations. These tools are related in this chap- 
ter to the sequential composition program at Illinois Central College 
to display the various particulars which are obtainable by such a 
model* Bach of the techniques will be analysed in turn to demonetrate 
the processeB involvad as well as Che adequacy of the program at a 
particular institution. 

Analjysls of Obj ectives 

At the heart of the sequential cpmpoiitlon program at Illinois 
Central College are the perforinance objectives. They give the sense 
of direction which makes all the other work purposeful. As the origi- 
nal work on objectlvee was beguns a very real dllemnia developed with 
the attempt to find mathematical measurements for compositional skills. 
The conclusion was finally reached that to attempt such precise evalu- 
ation was undesirable, if not Impossible, Therefore i attention was 
devoted to determining with greater precision what was entailed in the 
object ivea* Careful definition became a substitute for mathematical 
crfLurln. H* 
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As a history of the use of objeccives began to grow, an ob- 
jection to the manner of stating the objectives occurred. A number 

of objectives for each agsignment had been enumerated, but students 
had no understanding of which had greater importance than others. 
Thus, another revision of them was undertaken, specifying a terminal 
objective, which was the basic purpose of the assignment, and enab- 
ling objectives, which contribute to the accomplishment of the ter- 
minal objective. In addition, checklists function as further speci- 
fications for Che objectives. Thus, the precision for evaluating 
more carefully a student's work was made possible without the mathe- 
matlcally measurable criteria which are so threatening to faculty 
members. 

The Composition Instructors Attitude Survey (see page 178) 
demonscriited somewhat varying opinions regarding the objectives fur 
the three courses. Most instructors feel more generally satisfied 
with the EngUsh 111 objectives than the other two. This fact is 
probably prompted by the fact that those objectives had just been 
completely revised, making them most accepcable. On the other hand, 
over half the faculcy are unhappy with the English 105 objectives. 
Three problems would seem to account for this basic unhapplness. One 
is that the full cDmplcment of composition faculty has not met to 
determine or approve that course's objectives. Another is that many 
have felt that the sequences in English 105 are Inadequate because 
the course goes too rapidly from the simple and concrete to the complex 
and abstract without enough intermediate steps. A third concern is a 
result of the unfortunate nature of the course which was discussed in 
Chapter 3 on pages 68 to 73. The variety of needs of those students 
nujkt3.s the development of agreyable objectives very diffieult. In 



English 110, on the other hand, teachere have bet^n using the* objactlves 
for nearly two years now since the last revision, a long enough time, 
period to find areas of difficulty. 

It is important in light of these concerns to recognlae that 
alLiiough instructors are not always satisfied with the present objec- 
tivea, they are eKdremely supportive of the concept of objectives as 
exemplified in the 1, C. C. program (90 per cent are satisfied at 
least, according to item //13, page 178). Again, 90 per cent (see 
item //lO) felt that the courses are adequated organised, although some 
ambivalence seems evident when these figures are compared to the 45 per 
cent who stated in item #15, that they felt that they are overly or- 
ganized. However, only 15 per cent felt the sequencing is not prac- 
tically oriented (item //2) and 85 per cent are satisfied at least with 
the overall sequencing of the full composition program (item //S), The 
obvious conclusion is that although not everything related to the se- 
quenciug and Btntument of the composition objectives is deemed adequate 
by all the faculty, rather strong support exists for the program as it 
now exists* 

gnfilis h Composition Student Questionnaire 

One of the major accountability criteria in a coimnunity college 
program should be the degree of student satisfaction in the program if 
the institution is intending to be student-centered. To accept the 
mission of the College's philosophy that the student is its center of 
focus requires the Division to pay more than lip service to student 
ncjuds and desires. 

Kn^Lii^h is one of the most difficult areas In which to en- 
counter appreciation in college because so little enthusiasm for the 
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subject is fogtered by the ngicion^a schools* It appearg obvious^ tooj 
that those atudents who would regard English most favorably would ba 
efLrolled in greater proportions at senior institutions than in comniun-^ 
ity cQllegea. Most students in moat institutions of higher education 
take h:i\gilBh beciause they have to rather than they want to* Therefore, 
to survey their attitudeB toward compo^^ition may appear to be a threat-- 
ening activity* It was surely considetdd that way in 1972 when the 
first compositton questionnaire was administered at Illinois Central 
College, However, the results of each administering of the survey have 
proved a source of satisfaction to the faculty and have raised the 
level of security of the Division in spite of the relatively low rating 
given th^maelves on the Composition Instructor Attitude Survey (Table 
3, pag€ 180) on which they ranked themselves seventh regarding their 
individual abilities and fourteenth teggrdlng the reputation of the 
coniposltipn program* The results of this student questionnaire con-- 
tinue to present a p'3sitive attitude toward the program and the in-- 
fluenc€3 it has hr^d upon student learning. 

Some of the questions asked on this instrument were not de^ 
Bigntid so much tC3 inventory students* feelings as to determine whether 
they were utilii^ing the services of the Division and whether instruc-^ 
tors w^re carrying out the mandaCes of the syllabuses. Thus, questions 
10, 13, 14, 15, 17, 21, 25, and 26 are more reportorial than attitud- 
inal in design; they provide factual information rather than opinion* 
It was felt that a five-option answer to each question on an 
attitude survey is a weakness in the inatrutnent since the middle item 
tended to be a bland area which would attract all but strong emotions. 
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To achieve the desired results, a six-Item option which would provide 
a balance of positive and negative choices was originally developed. 
However, the computational machinery on the Illinois Central College 
campus was unable to handle more Chan five options. Therefore, the 
choice was made to require a conmitted answer, either positive or 
negative, rather than to accept an uncommitted one. in those cases 
where a slK-optlon answer was built into the document, che answers 
had to be tabulat:ed by hand, a uedlous process of questionable value. 
The questionnaire w < administered durlni Che final two weeks 
of the fall semester in December of 1974 in ancictpatlon of this dlsser= 
tation project. No attempt was undertaken to make the document unique- 
ly suitable for this special purpose, however, since Its use was to 
survey the students to evaluap« the program for the Improvement of 
Instruction. Not every instructor administered the questionnaire al- 
ehough the request was framed In such a way that they should do it If 
it were feasible. Nor was any atteinpt made to see who did or did not 
administer it or in which sections or courses they had been adminis- 
tered. An adequate sampling was atCalned from the 868 students who 
completed the document representing a proportional balance of English 
105, 110, and 111 studencs. rhe results on a course-by-course haBis 
would ordinarily be very useful in a specific situation, but for the 
purposes of this study and to retain a meaningful balance air.ong the 
evaluative tools presented here, only the combined totals are pra- 
sented . 

An Item-by-ltem analysis of those results follows: 
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fiueBtionJl, The results of question 1 follows 

1. This course was beneficial. 

(1) Very strongly agree 151 17.4% 

(2) Strongly agree 204 23.5% 

(3) Agree 379 43.8^ 84.8% positive responses 

(4) Somewhat disagree 106 12, ai 

(5) Strongly disagree _21„. 3.0% 15.2% nQKatlve responses 

Total 866 99. M 

In light of the fact that many students enter the college com-^ 
poBltlon program with negative attitudes, a nearly 85 per aant positive 
response is considered by Che College staff as being very satisfying. 
This stud ant reaponsa might be colored by the facts that the qnestiori 
was asked at the end of the course, after the work was over, and that 
BtudenCs who had been performing unsatisfactorily had probably already 
withdrawn from the course. In spite of that, the positive reaction 
shows gignificanc approval. This question was designed to elicit 
from the students a type of overall impression of their atritudes to^ 
ward the courses* 



Ques tiovLjl'lj The results of question 2 folXowi 

2* Do you feel that you received adequate individual help from 
your instructor? 

(1) Always 469 54,4% 

(2) Usually 253 29.4% 

(3) Sometimes 100 11>61._91.4J_ positive responses 

(4) Seldom 36 4,2% 

(5) Never 4 ,3% 4.7% negative responses 

^ Total 862 100,1% 

This question was obviously designed to evaluate the students' 
parceptions related to student-centeredness as deTnonstrated by the 
faculty. Since so many complaints h,.ve been voiced since Berkeley 
and Kent Statu about the impersonality and lack of humanity found in 
colk'gciH und unJ vcrHitlea* it has been the concern of the Communi- 
cations Division that they avoid such accusations. The results of 
this qufistlon would indicate that most students feel that they receive 
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adequate help on an individual basis. Only 4,5 per cent had negative 
comments regarding the question ^ whereas 54.4 per cent felt that they 
always received adequate individual help* 



^^^tlon If 3. The results of question 3 were as follows^ 

3. Were you able to see your instructor either during his 
office hours or by apecial arrangement when you needed help? 

(1) Always 597 59*4X 

(2) Usually 200 23.31 

(3/ Sometimes SO 5.8% 98>5% poaltive responses 

(4) Seldoin 5 .6% ~ ~ " 

(5) Never .^8 ... .8^ 1.5% neMt lve re sponses 

Total 859 100. OX 

This quescion Is closely related to question 2 and was deslgne. 
to rt^nlicafR it. It would appear to do more than that, however, since 
nearly 70 per cent say that Individual help was always readily avail- 
able if they chose to accept it. One reason this question is of 
special significance is that the Chairman recommands more office hours 
(8--12 per week) than the Facult y Ha ndbook does for the faculty in 
general (6 per week). It would appear that those additional recommen^ 
dations contribute to a very positive r^-.aetlon from students. Since 
most students attempt to schedule all their claSBes- eithe. q.a Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday between 8:00 and noon ot on Tuesday and Thursday 
mornings, it ^i.^ rather surprising that the faculty appear o be so 
readily available. 



Question #4. The results of question 4 follows 

4. Did you have ample time to discuss your writing during con- 
farences without feeling pressured by the instructor to conclude the 
meeting? 

(1) Always 581 67.2% 

(2) Usually 180 20. 8X 

(3) Sometimes 56 6.5% 94.6% positive responses 

(4) Seldom 25 2.9% 

(5) Never .22 2.5% 5,4% negative responses 

Total 864 99,91: 
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In addition to being able to gain access to an instructor for 
individual help, on©' must be able to speiid the time with him unhurr- 
iedly to get his questions answered. Therefore, this question was 
added to the previous two to gain complete information about individ- 
ual help. Since 67* 2 per cent always had adequate time with the 
Inscructor and another 20.8 ordinarily did ^ little question as to the 
validity of the conference remains In doubt. 

Question #5 . The results of question 5 follow i 

5. Do you feel that the course was well organized? 

(1) Very well organised 241 27.8% 

(2) Well organised 234 38*6% 

(3) Adequately organized 238 27 .S% 93,9% positive responses i 

(4) Not well organised 46 5.3% 

(5) No organization 7 .8% 6,1% negative responses 

Total 866 100.0% 

This is the first of a number-of questions throughout which are 
concerned about the design of the course. The Division had applied a 
great deal of time, energy, and devotion to the development of a 
sequence of activities and objectives when such concerns were out of 
fashions if not considered with disdain by a vocal majority at pro- 
fesslonal conferences, Thus, it is quite satisfying to see that nearly 
94 per cent of the students feel the course is adequately organised. 
In fact J over two-thirds find the courseB better organized than merely 
adequate. The surprising aspect about this figure Is that the faculty 
found considerable dissatisfaction with the objectives for English 105 
(page 178)* In spite of that inadequacy, the students voiced atrong 
approval for the organization. 
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Quest lori #6. The following are the results of question 6i 

6* Do you feel that you were adaquately informed conce7;ning 
the course requirements: 

(1) Vary well informed 337 39.0% 

(2) Well informed 325 37.6% 

(3) Adequately informed 151 17,5% 94,11 pogitl\re responses 

(4) Somewhat inadequately 

Informed 42 4.9% 

(5) Inadequately Informad 10 . 1^2% 6.1% negativ e res ponses 

Total 865 100.2% 

The 94*1 per cent who felt that they were Informed about the re- 
quireinents of the course do not represent a surprising statistic because 
the objectivea for the two ttansf er^level courses are Included in the 
modela bookSj which are required tuxts . In addition^ the objectives 
for English 105 are somewhat Included in the text for that course^ and 
almost all the instructors for that course hand out written assignments 
and objectives* 



Quae t ion #7^ The results of question 7 follow* 

7* Did you find discrepancies between the instruction and the 

grading? 

(1) Quite often 47 5>5% 

(2) Usually 39 ^.5% 

(3) Sometimes 147 17* Ig 27,1% negative responses 

(4) Seldom 277 32*3% 

(5) Never 348 40; 6% 72* 9% positi ve responses 

Total 858 100*0% 

Since some question could arise as to whether reply (3) above 
should be positive or negative, it is not included In the positive 
responses. This series of responses is especially satisfying in 
light of the discrepancies which usually eKist in the grading practices 
tn so many classroom situations. The fact that the objectives are not 
mathematically measurable makes them somewhat suspicious* Constant 
vigilanea, is necessary to assure studenta and faculty alike chat they 
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remain a positive influence. That studgnts do not feel a capricious 
or prejudicial aspect to the grading is an Important evaluation con- - 
earn , 

Question #8 . the responses to question 8 follow.- 

8. Were the classroom presentations Intaresting? 

CD Very 136 14.7% 

(2) Mostly 293 33.9% 

(3) Partly 251 29. IX 78.7% positive responses 

(4) Seldom 142 TsTSx 

(5) Never Jt2 4.9X 21.3% neBatlve responses 

Total 864 100. OX " 

Considerable efforts of the staff at Illinois Central College 
have been devoted to create as many interesting and satisfying options 
as possible to improve the program in composition. Discussions on 
pages 131 to 140 of Chapter 3 presented details of these Innovations 
created by members of the Division. It would appear, however, that 
additional work needs to be applied to this problein to make the Inter- 
esc match the benefit derived from the courses. 

question if 9. The following are the results of question 9: 

9. Did they prove practical? 

(1) Very practical 207 23,81 

(2) Mostly practical 318 36, 6X 

(3) Somewhat practical 237 ' 27, 31 87.7% positive respon ses 

(4) Not very practical 94 10, B| 

(5) Never practical 12 1.4°^ 12.2% negative responses 

Total 860 99.9% ' 

Some consolation is to be derived from the fact that even 
though students were not extremely excited about the classroom pre- 
sentations' being Interesting^ they proved to be naarly 88 per cent 
practical. One of the guidelines of the Division 'a philosophy was to 
pursuG a prncttc.il program to meet the needs of students. Evidently, 
the courses do that. 
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Question iilO . The naKt three questions all concern the students' use 
o£ the Learning Laboratory. The results of question 10 follow: 

10. How often did you use the Learning Lab? 

(1) Very frequently 13 1.5% 

(2) Frequently 36 4.21 

C3) Soraatlmes 80 9.3% 15.01 po sitive resDonses' 

(4) Seldom 141 16.31 

f5) Never 594 68.81 85 .11 nB^^t^^r^ r^ap^n^^^ 

Total 864 100.11 

Some discrepflncy exists between the number of positive responses ■ 
reported on question 10 and the reported figures from the Director of 
the Learning Lab. Week after week over 200 atudw cs sign Into the Lab, 
requesting special help in writing. Yet, only 12-) students reported 
that they have frequented the facility with any degree of regularity, 
and 69 per cent reported that they had never been there. Yet, ques- 
tion 17 (page 161) will indicate that nearly 4i5 per cent wers referred 
to special options for Individual help. 

Question //II. Continuing the concerns for the Learning Lab, question 
11 produced the following results: 

11. Did the help you received in the Learning Lab prove to be 
beneficial? 

(1) Not applicable 351 44. 5X 44.5% not applicable 

(2) Always 106 13. 

(3) Usually 75 9.5% 

(4) Somatlmea 48 6.1% 29.1% pQaltidve reaponseg 

(5) Seldom 208 26,4% ^ 

(6) Never _ ,Q_ 0.0% 26.4% negative regpouaes ^ 

Total 788 100.0% " 

This question proved to be inadequate for several reaiona. 
Only the pDsitlve respondents to questi;..n 10 should have been asked 
to respond to this question. In addition, many who answered question 
10 did not rospond to this question at all. Of those ^who did, 437 
stated that the help received was beneficial to some e\tent| yet, only 
270 students stated in question 10 that they had bvc^v been to the Lab, 
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The fact that 26.4 per cent replied that the help was aeldom bene- 
ficial does not eeem to follow the percentages who benefit from the 
service there, ' 

Question //12> Related to question 11, the results of question 12 
follow: • 

12, Did you experlance difficulty in getting to aee the instruc 
tor in the Learning Lab? 

(1) Not applicable 467 58.7% 58.7% not applicable 

(2) Never 197 24,8% 

(3) Seldom 36 4,5% 29.3% positive reeponees 

(4) Sometimes 34 4,3% " " 

(5) Often 61 7.7% 

(6) Always - 12.0% ne p^atlve regp onaag 

Total 795 100.0% 

some of the same reasons that question 11 was shown to be 
Inadequate, question 12 is also accepted as being distorted. 

Question fil3. The results of question 13 followi 

13. How many themes did you write In this class? 

(1) Six themes 44 5,2% 

(2) Seven themes 84 9.9% 

(3) Eight themes 157 18,4% 

(4) Nine themes 514 60.4% 

(5) More than nine themes 52 6. 1% 

Total 851 100. ol 

This question has little significance when all courses are com- 
blnad this way. It has considerable relevance when relating to spe- 
cific courses because it assures V^^t students are performing the 
required number of papers in each course. Since a heavy percentage 
of the students answering the questionnaire were English 110 students, 
it is not surprising that over 60 per cent reported having written 
nine themes ^ the required number of that course* 
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Question ^/U . The following results were secured from quescion 14.- 

14* Were you required to rewrite or revise your themes? 

(1) Very often 193 22,4% 

(2) Often 86 10.0% 

(3) Sometimes 177 20,5% 

(4) Seldom 147 17.0% 

(5) Never 260 30.1% 

Total 863 100.0% 

The above question has littla positive or negative connotation. 
It does provide information about the instructional load for composi- 
tion teachers. One should not assume that a great many papers should 
or should not be rewrittan. An exceptional teacher should probably 
ba creating an optimum learning environment in which Btudents should 
be receiving the kind of help which would require less rewriting, 
although those students who don^t exhibit adequate skills the first 
time should be expected to rewrite. It would be undesirable for a 
teacher not to allow every student who has not learned the skills to 
rewrite if the purpose of education is learning rather than grading. 
Thus, a weak teacher might be required to evaluate more papers to 
accomplish satisfactory goals* 



Question #15, The following are the results of question 15: 

15. How ntany of your themes were you required to revise or 
ruwrltuV 

(1) Nona 294 34.3% 

(2) 1-2 244 28*5% 

(3) 3-4 108 12-6% 

(4) 5-6 84 9,8% 

(5) 7 or more 127 14.8% 

Total 857 100.0% 

Again, the results from two questions asking the same thing 
don't match* In question 14, 30.1 per cent reported never rewriting a 
theme, whereaj in this question 34,3 per cent reported the same thing. 
Otherwise, the proportions between the questions appear fairly 
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consistent. The connotations involved in this question are iiisignif- 
leant. The question does serve, however, to set up the one which 
follows. . £ 



flues t ion #16 > The results of question 16 followi 

16. Do you belleva that atudents should be required to rewrite 
unsatisfactory papers? 

(1) Very strongly agree 248 28.7% 

(2) Strongly agree 162 18.81 

(3) Agree J05 35,31 82.8% nosltlve re^pnngPR 

(4) Disagree ^104 12,11 

(5) Strongly disagree 44 5.1% 5.1% negative reaponses 

Total 863 100.0% 

Rather strong support appears to eniat for the concept of re- 
quiring students to rewrite unsatisfactory themes. One would be more 
willing to predict this result If the question has suggested that re- 
writing be optional. It la rather iurprislng, however, that so many 
students felt this strongly about the Issue. Such results seeni to 
reaffirm the concept: of mastery learning, which requires that one ae- 
quentlal step be understood before going on to the next. 



Question //17. The results of question 17 follow i * 

17. Were you referred to specific options for special help 
(e.g*, the Learning Lah^ audio-visual materials, etc.)? 
CD Quite frequently 73 8.5% 

(2) Frequently 116 13.5% 

(3) Sometimes , 204 23.7% 45,7% Positive rasponaes 

(4) Seldom 115 13.4% 

(5) Never 353 41.0% 54 > 4% na^ative responses 

Total 861 100. 1% 

A great many optional learning helps have been developed within 
the Division over the years, and the little use of them Is somewhat 
disappointing. Efforts have been extended to utilise various learning 
styles as models for the materials. Therefore, one would hope that 
students who have those styles would be pressured toward th^^m. Al- . 
though students say that they were not referred to these aids,- they 
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were Inforined of chair existence and locations because the Learning 
Lab Director visited all claasai at the beginnitig of the semester to 
discues the services o£ the Lab and to mentloTi the learning options, ^ 
most of which are housed in the Learning Lab. The word referred could 
very possibly be reserved in students' minds to indicate those situa- 
tions which involved the teachers ^ creating actual referral slips. 

Question //18> The design of the course is reintroduced beginning with 
this question. Its results follows 

18. Was a sequence of yrititig skills evident In the organization 
of the course? 

(1) Very ftequently 

evident 264 30,9^ 

(2) Frequently evident 337 39*5% 

(3) Sometimes evident 201 23._6% 94 .0% jositive responses 

(4) Sometimes absent 26 3*01 

(5) Absent _2^__1^9j, 5.9% negative responses 

Total 853 99,9% ^ 

The composition program at Illinois Central College is grounded 
in the tenet that the skills taught are sequential , moving from the 
subjective to the objective ^ short to longj simple to compleKj and con- 
crete to abstract. It Is satisfying to know that students are gener- 
ally able to see that sequential plotting. Increasing the satisfaction 
is the understanding that the individual skills are not always sequen- 
tial in nature, although students can detect the overall sequences of 
activities • That fact tends to replicate the strong positive re^,ults 
in questions relating to organizatiDn * 



QuestiQn #19. The following responses were given to question 19 i 

19. Were your papers graded promptly? 

(1) Always very promptly 420 48.6^ 

(2) Usually promptly 275 31,8% 

(3) Sufficiently prompcly 102 11,8% 93,2% positive responsei 

(4) Sometimes late 50 5.8% 

(5) Frequently late 17 2,0% 7.8% negative responses 

Total 864 100,0% 
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Frequent agitation is voiced eliawhere among college students 
because their papers are not graded promptly. Over 93 per cent, how- 
• ever, have recorded here chelr satisfaccion with the prompt returning 
of their papers. These results are also an Ir-ilcatlon of , the con- 
scientious attitudes of the Instructors since they atterapt to provide 
inraedlate feedback Co studenCs regarding their learning progresi. Thi 
aspect of the program aaens very healthy, in spite of the concerns in- 
dicated by faculty j-elating to instructlonfll loads on the Composition 
Instructor Attitude Survey on page 178. Correlations may be impeded 
by the fact that the atudent questionnaire was adnlnistered In Decem- 
ber 1974, whereas Che faculty survey was taken In August of 1975. 

q uescion //2q. The results of question 20, which relate to question 19 
followj 

20. Did your instructor provide you with suggestions for im- 
proving your themes? 

(1) Always 525 60.81 

(2) Usually 213 24.7% 

(3) Sometimes 96 liaj__§6,.6% positive resoonsea 

(4) Seldom 23 2.7% ^ - 
Never „6^_ , .71 3.4% na^ari'vp r-^«p»»«»^ 

Total 863 100. OX " " 

Another practice which the Division attempts to avoid is the 
placement of a grade on a paper without criticisms soinetlmes and at 
other times without any positive and const ructlve advlca on how to 
Improve the paper. Instructors attempt U remove the mystery pf 
some grading practices and to Introduce as much of the practical kind 
of advice Into the compositional process as possible. The very grat- 
ifying results on this quegtion exhibit e. high degree of professional 
integrity and consclenciousneae on the part of the Instructors in 
chase courses. 
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Question #2^. The following are the results of question Zli 

21. How were these suggestions presented to you? 

(1) In writing 99 11.81 

(2) Verbally in conference 142 16,9% 

(3) Both 597 7l^_ 

Total 838 99/9% 

This question is somewhat difficult to interpret because t 
answer with either of the two earlier reaponges would seem to nega 
the third. The question should be rephrased to ask how they were 
m^iiL presanted. The responses included here do, however, indica. 
a rather fraquent use of conferences , a gratifying fact. 



Question #22, The results of question 22 follow: 

22. Were the instructions and requirements for each paper 

clear? 

(1) Always clear 352 40.7% 

(2) Usually clear 387 44,7% 

(3) Sometimes clear 105 12.1% 97,51 positive responses 

(4) Seldom clear 16 1,81 

(5) Never clear 5 ,6% 2.4% ne gative responses 

Total 865 99,9% 

One can question whether sometimes clear la a positive or neg 
ative response^ because clarity should be a prime requisite for the 
objectives and assignments for each paper. One of the difficulties 
in grading correlations is the ambiguities which result when writing 
requirements are specified. It would appear that students discern 
less inconsistency in Che specifications than the professionals seem 
to find^ Over 85 per cent very positive responses is a desirable 
figure, although additional improvement should be sought. 



^^stlor^J23^, The following results were registered for question 23; 

23. Did the Instructor explain the instructions and require- 
mentg when questioned about them? 
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(1) Always 660 7 6.5;^ 

(2) Usually 151 17.5% 

(3) Somecitnes 42 ^iiyOIilLaaiitlmrMEML'jas 

(4) Seldom 7 .8% " ^ 

(5) Never .._i,___^i2_ijJ4j.egatXve_^esp^^ 

Total 863 lOO.OI 

This question wag designed to portray aeneral satisfaction 
with the instruction as well as an Indication of attenpts to clarify 
instructions and objeetivea. One would assuna that instructors would 
always attefflpt to answer questions when posed to them. Therefore, a 
negative response to the quesclon would indicate unhappy relationships 
with the instructor. On that basis, students can be assumed to have 
been basically pleased with the instruction. An even stronger Indi- 
cation could have been derived if. the wording were changed to read, 
"Did the Instructor Cattempt to) explain. . ." 

Qmstimjntt- The rasults of question 24 are as follows s 

24. Did you find that your grade was based upon stated instruc- 
tions and requirements? 

(1) Always 395 45.51 " 

(2) Usually 329 37.9% 

(3) Sometimes 109 Ij^iUgat positive responses 

(4) Seldom 25 2.9% 

(5) Never ,-X_J..iM_J^i% negative responses 

Total 867 100.0% I 

The positive reactions to this questioii are extremely satis- 
fying. They represent an overall acceptance of che grading practices 
which, when combined with questions 19-23, is wholasoniely affirmative. 

fiueaUon_£2S, Two more quefltlons regarding student-teacher confer- 
ences are Introduced with the results of the first as followsi 

25, How many times did the Instructor schedule private confer- 
encea for the entire class either in his (her) office or In the class- 
room? 
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(1) 0 128 

(2) 1 252 29.4% 

(3) 2 -62 30.61 

(4) 3 ^'V: 17.7% 
'5) or ^ = 33 7,4% 

■ . I 857 100*0% 

This question was introduced prltnarily to determine whether 
instructors were actually providing the two Individual conferences 
per semester which are prescribed by the Division* The findings of 
this question indicate that 44.3 per cent of the students did not re- 
ceive two individualized conferences. One of the basic purposes of 
such conferetices is to help overcome negative feelings which are 
sometinies derived from estrangement, and some policing of this con-- 
cept is indicated by the response registered here* 



Question #26. The following answers were derived from question 26* 

26. How many additional times did you confer with the inatruc-- 
tor outside the^ formal class period? 

(1) 0 272 31.7% 

(2) 1 215 25,0% 

(3) 2 168 19.6% 

(4) 3 114 13.3% 

(5) 4 or more . 90 ^ . . 

Total 859 100.1% 

In spite of the care taken to see that this question was stated 
unambiguously 5 it is uncertain whether It was cluar. Some studentg 
my have believed that it was asking for even scheduled conferencea 
outside the classroom. Others niay have accepted it to mean only the 
conferences in addition to the formally scheduled ones. Others may 
have Interpreted it to mean other than whan the teacher requested the 
meetings. As it is stated, the question offers little Information 
other than that soma students spent considerable time individually 
with the teacher. 
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g^Btipn J27. The last two questions have to do with overall reac-- 
tions to the course again* Responses Co the first follow: 

27. Do you feel that your writing skilU have Improved during 
the course? 

(1) Vary much improved 225 26.3% 

(2) Much improved 212 24,81 

(3) tmprovad 375 43.9% 9_5>0% PQsitlva responses 

(4) Somewhat deter- 

iorated 34 4.0% 

(5) Considerably 

deteriorated 9 I.I4 5.1% ueaativc rasponses 

Total 855 100,1% 

This question is probably the most gratifying of the entire 
questionnaire. The primary function of the complete program is to im- 
prove writing skills. Therefore, If 95 per cent feel that their skills 
have improved md over 50 per cent feel that they are at least much 
improved t the baalc objective of the program has been very satisfac- 
torily met. Obviously, critics can say that feeling that one's skills 
have been improved is something very different from their actually 
having been Improved • However ^ when one uses mastery sequences ^ it 
would be excremely difficult to fool oneself. 

Question . The resulta of question 28 followi 

28* To what extent have you been able to use the communica- 
tion skills learned In this course in other coursea in which you are 
enrolled? 

(1) Quite frequently 95 U.2% 

(2) Frequently 239 28,21 

(3) Sometimes 290 34^^103. 6j£ positive responses 

(4) Seldom 132 15,5% 

(5) Never . _93 11.0% 26.5^^ negative responses 

Total 849 100.1% 

Somewhat more disappointing than the previous question are the 
rosponsea to the final questions relating to the utility of the 
courHUH. ubvlgusly, not a great deal of opportunity for using the 
skilJls has been available since the coursos were just being completed. 
However^ the learnings should have been relatable to the other courses 
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the students were taking &t the tine, particularly the end of semes- 
ter papers and essay tests. Waybe the students Just didn't recogniz 
how much they actually ware able to apply them; on the other hand, th* 
students felt that they could not utilize the skills and ,;s their 
perceptions which are being sought in the questionnaire, not ntion- 
allgations. 

Su mmary of Quest ionnaire Results. The results of the questionnaire 
indicate that the*composition program has acaomplished its primary 
functions. First, the students feel that they have learned a great 
deal. Second, they believe that Che teachers had provided the learn- 
ing environment which allowed them to learn the material. They were 
provided conferences; they rewrote unsatisfactory themps; they could 
utiliae the Learning Lab and other options; and the grading was con- 
trolled by the objectives. Third, the courses were well organized 
and Che students knew what was expected of them. Fourth, the in- 
struccora were student-centered and conscientious. Finally, although 
not as utilitarian as desired, the students felt the courses are bene- 
ficial. 

Enro llment Compar t sons 

Another evaluativa tool for determining the adequacy of a pro- 
gram is an analysis of the enrollment patterns over Che years. Gen- 
erally speaking, enrollments In English courses should correspond 
with the College enrollment patterns, especially at Illinois Central 
College, where two semescars of English are required in most programs. 
Slncu, liuwuvur, miiny other factors can enter into the considerations, 
moru tlian meru enrollment figures must be examined. 
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Table 1 indlcatcis the changes in enrollments in f;he mnjur 
English classes during fall enrollments In 1973. 1974, and 1975 ,fis 
well as the College as a whole during the same time. All cha figures 
are from aqulvalent times during the semester, having been derived 
from computer printouts on the "Actual lOth Day" seat listings, which 
are taken on the tenth day into the semester. From 1973 to 1975. Eng= 
lish enrollments increased 6.30 per cent compared to a 30.02 per cent 
increase in College enrollments. English 103 increased 22.14 per cent 
in the same period while English 110 increased by only 2,4 7 per cent 
and finglish 111 by 2,48 per cent. 

Even more troublesome were the c nparatlve Increases between 
1973 and 1974, when the College enrollments rose 5.56 per cent while 
the English total enrollments deteriorated by -5.31 per cent. 

No final conclusions have been reached which would explain 
the lack of correlation among ihese figures. To compound the frus- 
tration of the situation, during this same time period many of the 
Instructional options in composition described on pages 131 to 140 
were developed or improved, which should have made the courses more 
attractive. 

Several factors should be mentioned which might help to ex- 
plain this disparagement. First. 74 per cent of the student body con- 
sists of part-time students, over 52 per cent of the student body com- 
ing to the campus in the evening. Obviously, they would not be 
evpected to enroll in as many English classes as full-^time atudants. 
Second, many full-time students do not graduate from the College- 
rather, they transfer to four -year schools after one or two semesters. 
For uxample, 11.2 per cent of the fall full-time students in 1973 
transferrud aftur that semester. Many transfer students will not 
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complete tliu uix-hour English requirement unless they plan to gradu- 
ate from Illinois r^ntral College because several of tho f.jvorltu 
transfer Inistitutlona (Illinois State. University, UnlveraU-y of lili- 
noia, nnd Bradley Univcdrsity) do not require six hours of English of 
iower=division students. Also, English is not a naturally uttractivc 
course. After twelve years of it, most students would much prafur to 
spend their tirne on fresher material. Therufore, rh- y will pcKtpano 
taking English if they can. A furthc: po«slbillty is the lack of 
strong academic advisement or t' presetice of the kind of advisement 
which will suggest 15 hours of ita processing nr 13 hours of business 
or 14 hours of police scieace as the student's class load. 

On the other hand, since the composition courses have not kept 
pace with -he enrollment increases of the College, they must be con- 
sidered less rf in adequ ite somehow. In spite of the efforts to make 
them attr« - the evidence from the students who complete chem 

is that they are beneficial, students ..e net eagerly seeking out 
those courses. Until adequate justification Is available to explain 
otherwise, the program mus.. be held accountable for the lack of 
enrollment. 

Internal. hoHi cal Consistency 

One of the tests which any composition program should be able 

to withstand is whether it is logically consistent with its own prin- 
ciples. The philoBophy of the institution is the foundation of every 
program, and although not every program is designed to teach all the 
goals of the institution, it should contribute as much as possible 
without deturrlng any. The DLvialonal phltosophy should support the 
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Coliugti philosophy, and the program functions should contribute to 
the Divisional philosophy. 

The fundamental concept in the composition program is that the 
program should prod-ice on the part of thti studGnt a cAmngo. in behavior 
which can be measured. This basic princijle ia a major Justification 
of the student-centeredness of the program. The determination of oh- 
Jectivuy for uach courso and each papt^r within the course demonHtratcs 
the cpnc£?r^ ' ic stu^H^nr au the center of the courses and verifier 
the contribL toward the Collegers nommitment. Additionnl evidence 

toward tho prominence of the student in the program is provided by the 
results of the English Composition Student Questionnaire and tho Com- 
^ position Instructor Attitude Survuy, The overall positive responses 
of students on the first document (AppendiK page 221) is convincing 
evidence to Btudpnr t isf act ion , especially question #1 regarding the 
benefit of the course (page 153) and question //27 recording their im- 
proved writing skills (page 167), The instructors' responses indicated 
that they perceivt^d theJr rapport with students to be extremely posi-- 
tive (question 12, page 178) and that an adequate learning environment 
exists to allow students to achieve their eKpectancies and demands 
(question 17, page 178). 

A second requirement for the program to show internal consis-- 
tency is the a\ ity of courses which will allow students with 

ail levels of to succeed. Chapter 3, pages 54 to 130 has des- 

cribed courses designed for students with serious learning disabili- 
ties as well as those who are able to move through extremely sophis'^ 
ticated writing exercises. The Division even works with adults who 
are mentally handicapped at the Pekin, Illinois, Community Workshop, 
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trying to nu.ke them employable by teaching them to road siu^U Instruc- 
tions and write their names and other brief responses. At the othar 
end of the spectrum, studetits are provided the opportunity to pro- 
ficiency transfer-level courses and pursue creative writing for publi- 
cation. This full range of courses surely enable all levcla of 
abilities to auccaed. 

One of the techniques utMlzGd to promote the respect and 
dignity of the students is the telecasting to them before tliey bugin 
their work what Is expected of them. Thus, the inadcHuacy of an assign- 
ment is specifically related to the material presented rather than the 
ptirsonal worth of the writer. In addition, the various derivery 
systems Uescribed on [ -es 131 to 140 were designed to meet the needs of 
students at considarahle extra expense in time, effort and creativity 
on the instructors' parts. The Divisional office hOMr requirement of 
8 to 12 hours per week is also an attempt to demonstrate the importance 
of the student. To make the objectives worthwhile and attainable has 
provided the kind of success which builds and rel"..^i;ces strong self- 
concepta Ir, arudents. 

A broad spectrum of courses is maintained tu serve ■ . variety 
of program objeci, 'ves which students are pursuing. The English 110 
and 111 courses are designed lor students planning lo transfer with 
an Associate of Arts and Science Degree or Associate in General Educa- r 
tion Degree. English 112 is primarily a community interest course 
because it is ordinarily classified as an upper divisional course and 
is, consequently, not transf errable co a senior Institution. Thus, 
it it, provided* for the benefit of those persons who seek specialized 
course work as a community luLcrBSt activity, English 105 serves as 
soiBC'thlng of an occuppllonaUy oriented course and to some others it 
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functions as remediation. The other courses on campus which promote 
the occupationai aspects of the program are Agricultural Conmiunica- 
tions, Business Conrnunlcations , and Technical Writ dag* Thus^ a full 
complemGnt of occupationally oriented courseB is available, English 
100 and 101 are highly remedial courses. Such an array of courses 
seems most adequate to fulfill the obligation toward a diverse variety 
of community interests. 

Another aspect of logical consistency is the intention of the 
progrc^T? tn emphasize writing and to minirriize literature. To insure 
that the proper emphasis Is realized, the text', ^ks have I. eon care- 
fully selected to avoid short stories, poetry, and other clearly lit-- 
erary types. Most of the inclusion^i mi the texts are student essays, 
avoiding even the professional writers' sophistications. The sylla-^ 
buses allow ior only one literary analysis theme as an optional 
assignment in English 111; otherwise, literature ir reserved for 
llCerature classes ^ not composition. 

In the discussions in Chapter 2 relating to graminatical em-- 
phasis (pages 27 to 29), attention was called to studxea which showed 
little correlation betWRin conventional graminar courses g.nd improved 
writing skills. Therefore, the syllabuses and objectives minimize 
instruction in traditional concepts, instead focuslug upon the com^ 
position functions while referring to graimnatical tetTninology and 
eKercises only when advantageous' to the writing process. 

The objecti^-es for the courses are determined by the faculty 
on the basis of writing demands of other college cQuraes and citizen 
expectations. Students do not decide which objectives should be es- 
tablished for their classes. Neither do Individual instructors decide 
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which objactives should apply in their clasHes, Rnthcar, L.-achern 
decidu togeuher which objectives Chey will all required io pu^..^J, 
These objectives ^ then, are announced to the students b^forn JK'- 
enter t' classroom as part of their composition textbnolu i1 rh- 
teachers retain their responsibility as acadcMiiic leaders and account- 
able professionals. 

An ntipQct: of internal consistency which needs conHiderahle in- 
veatig^^ ioa j.H the matter of the practicality of the classroom work. 
The fir-t i olom which needs to be satisfied conceruH thu definition 
of what is meant by practical. If it relates to assignments, th^ sub- 
ject matter of each assignment is left open to the students' discre- 
tion. The assignment rclntca to the process of writing rather than 
the content of it. If the concern relates to the applicability of the 
Bkills to othcHr courses, then follow-^up studies should be developed to 
determine the extent of the material's utility in f;.» - situations. 
Such studies have noC- been performed on this campus because they are 
extremely expansive in time and effort; however, they might be e^-^ 
tremely beneficial. If the word practical applies to relevant appli-- 
cation to the social, political, psychological, or religious activi^ 
ties which hf\^re been the content of the English courses on some 
campuses; then the course will not be made practical. Those activist 
concerns are th.. subject mattei of other cour^ies, whereas the subject 
matter of composition is the writing process. In any event, the Divi-- 
slon needs to develop the analytical techniques to seek out the 
solution to this problem* 

Another facet of the program's internal consistency is the 
sequence of skills designed. First, they move from subjective to 
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objective. Ill the remedial courHuii, Lliu prlniu-y '■oiu:orii i.s t.o gut 
information onto the papur. Personal ruflccLon-;, riu.scrlptions , oiiu'h 
goals, one's own .leruepttoiis are utiiUud. In EnpUuii ilO Lhe con(!»M-n 
is on exposition, the transmiasion of information utiUzlng rhetorical 
principles. Thus, Lhe attention moves outside one's own concerns to 
the niore objective principles of writing. In English 111 the emphasis 
is poll urgument, perauaaion, and restiarch to evaluate and monopolize 

devices which will Lonvince the reader. The writer must get far 
• enough outside himself i:o nqe the reader as thu benchmark for the 

writing. Onu' h own preferencoH muat he supproused in favor of others' 

responses. Therefore, che program does move from subjective to objuc- 

tive. 

rt; order to a..complish that movement in vluwpQint, the cuuraes 
hava been ueaigned to move from simple to complex, short to long, and 
concrete to abstract. The compositions are sentences and paragraphs 
in the remedial courses, leading into themes during English 105. The 
papera - .e/age about 500 words in English 110 and averfi,i? between 600 
and 8f , ,!« in English 111, culminating in a longer research napur. 
Subjects mnvs from a description of a simple objecc in English 105 to 
logical and emotional reactions in Linglish 111, obviously growing In 
complexity and abstractness . 

These various Drinciples are all delineated in the objectives 
specified on pages 54 to 130, and the Chairman is responsible to see 
that they are followed. The certification of a student's completion 
of a course can be . pted as a reliable measuve of his skills at 
thtit point . 
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The spGcifics in these paragraphs ehould be cunvincing evidence 
that the sequence of courses has the internal, logical conalstency re- 
quired of an accountable program. 

Composition Instructo r A ttitude Sur vey 

Another instrument utilized to evaluate the compoaltion p^rogram 
at Illinois Central College was designed by the Chairnian and adminiS"- 
tered in August of 1975 (Appendix D) . Instructore were asked orally 
to fill their own out without consulting with other instructors so 
that personal rather than group perceptions would be obtained. i 
they were allowed to take two days before returning them, the o: 
tunity did cKisL for their interaction; but no indications of such 
joint agreement was evident* 

The purposes of the questionnaire were to determine the 
attitudes of the faculty regarding their present perceptions of the 
Division and their status within it as well to davelop a formal 
profile wiiich can be periodically evaluated to ascertain change. Such 
perceptions are vital to the evaluation of any cotnpoeition program, 
and this survey document will standardize such responses. 

Each answer on the survey was weighed froni 1 to 5 (See Table 2) 
corresponding with the least to mBt positive responses. A mean was 
found for each question as was its standard deviation. The standard 
deviation was derived from raw scores using the grouped frequency 
distribution form da which followsi 

SD = ifr ~ X 
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TABLE 2 



Results of CoinposiElon Instruclor Attitude Sumy 
Administared August 19?3 




*Reversid for conslsEency of answer sequGnces 
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In order to graphically lllustiMte tlm degreca tn positive^ 
reaction, Che questions were placed in rmk order by -e means of tho 
responses (Table 3, page 180), This listing Indicatt-s ,n^t the 
English 105 Dbjectives deserve somo priority attention. Although that 
concern was expected, the extent of itn negativisTn is somewhat sur- 
prising. The responses regarding the placement procedures were pre- 
dictable, too, because the placement criteria on the campus are seldom 
applied. Telephone registration and the heavy walk-in regisCrations 
tend to dictate against the enforcement of such restrictions. 

The other two low items relate to the Instructional load - -J 
the rracticality of the program^ although even they are above ti. . - 
point of 3*0. Several Divisional members have spoken with considerable 
concern about the number of students for whom each teacher is respon^- 
sible when such heavy writing requirements are involved in each course* 
On the other hand, the administratiDn has required hard data to prove 
that the load is too heavy. Since such data i& unavailable in the lit- 
eracure, the matter is presently stalemated. Concerning the second 
item, students ranked the practicality of the courses rather low on ,f 
the student questionnaire (page 161), evidently agreeing with the 
faculty that the courses need more practicality. Such a move needs 
the attention of the faculty, relating classrooTii activities to other 
course work and job-related activities and expecting more practical 
applications from students. 

On the other end of the spectrum^ the Learning Lab received 
Che most positive response of the group. The faculty evidently feel 
very convir.cud about the worth of the services performed there* Tied 
for next position in rank order were the value of creating the models 
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TABLE 3 

ResuiLs of Comi^ositluri instruiits^t ktt±U\6e Survey 
Ranked in Order by Mgc^u 

Question it Question Content Mean fx) 



1 H 


Learning Lab Helpful 


4.3 


1 1 
J. J. 


Book Development 


4.2 


12 




4 . 2 


17 


Ails true L ionax tLLiviT'oninenL 


4.2 


20 




4.2 


1 




4. 1 


9 




4 . 1 


21 






13 




1 Q 


22 




3 • o 


10 




3* 7 


2 


Ad squats S ecjuencss' 


3 * 7 


g 


i.iigxjL&n XX jL UD J ec tx ves 


3- 7 


H 


English Reputation 


3*6 




Grading FleKib llity 


3.6 


7 


English 110 Objectives 


3.5 


14 


Creativity Oppoirtunities 


3.5 


15 


Overly Organized 


3.5 


5 


Practical Program 


3.2 


16 


Instruational Load 


3.1 


19 


Placement Procedures 


2.7 


6 


English 105 Objectives 


2.4 
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niiMit av.iilahh' Lu -it iidrnt m in [Ih* I 1 1 j no i Crnlr/H rnjlp^u* Mruj^r, ilil, 
'n\i\ (liM (I I'N liiihj 11 tv t)| (Oririihii'; I t ih<:M){| 1 1 ,nii ronMH'H fhroiipli r lii- 
IJivi'UJUi, ft ii\ i nit! v A. U\\\ iinLr Uhi! ttiii*u' (| iif m f 1 oil > = i *'pr Mit 
lUv iirral iv*.' lMihLifiii!p iM I }|r- ranj f h» ' ;i M • 1 U'tMh Mii^ iiiMif ih-- 

' ^1 iT f ill vr rv \ A 1 ii ,()•!» - ft Ills f !! ,rr>' ! .i^ Mi I r v . 

T'm^ !>jH'n--(Mlih'u ? ^11' M nir; mi ilir ].\:-\ p.i,:(= iH ( !f^. :uii-^.Mit Wi!| 
!i<^ i »r^':,i'n f i-^I h^■^ li;;,^ th^';> t xl 1 1 1 ! ( . ■ d li^ ) < ■ uir u ■ n ; Ui : , , uMvM) wt rt> ui|- 

M itlUd (ii i.:i>ni(Hj: ; i t j Oil , oV Wi.'?'r { (U > JtMU^lhv pt'lSiMbil Lu bt^ ln<;l«.J(lu I 

J Mil?; 'itu'ly. I Ik'V w^rv, ;inwi^v*M^ y.Mu<»hl»^ Ui i) i v hj [( hi.i L I mik iiu* * 

Tiii' r***>uli^i t It J i; Hiirvi*y .in-, lur lIu- nu)Ht. pan, >-*ra lI f 7li>g, 
AjiHunilnf^ ttuit theMf cjifi^ntinnH rt;l-iLi' la Hi|^n|fipanl c^Hiruriify, Cin* 
aLLltLuh-^fi ti iii plfiy a vriy [-^uHiLivt* uuLlu(>i^ bv 1 )iu ^liHt fuct; or^v^. Al ^ 
Lhnu>.;fi L h*- tjiui^a 1 u: i;. uc/u duyuLupod tur Loua L u:^(' ^ Ihij tiu:lin i(ju^- 
I a/i Murvo (is .1 riifHlt-l for nwy ca>li\\)ov\ it law pro^^ram lo n'ici'rt/iin P/ir^tilty 
a i t 1 1 udi^ji* 

A)^iidL-,!iiLLlyIX 'UatiMiiuiit to t lju Uum of lnstruc:tlori 

Diit iiiK t lit^' pHHt j'l' ir^ a number of aucdmpii HhmtTits haVt! Iwrni 
i':<|M'r] Oil |fj thf ,;iru ] «jf rompuMil ion. ouu uf thv [itrunp,t!Bt a ro^SH 
of act iv ll y llihi y^-i^^ Hutri bt-ufi tlnj preparaUori of nuitt^rialB, as c<jiw 
traHtud wi til courtu* duHlj^nn in the pafiL. Tlip eruatl v^ talaritB of tli*! 
fdculLy ill uvLduiicud by a wide array of tryitL^rlals. Qrio of t lie vSigiitrf- 
iv'aiit ai'hi t'Vvfn'^itM vay tlie camplotl^r of thu publlcatlori of thij 
toiL^i L JJJL j^U^JX ^ ^^^^ ^ Aup.UMt 1974 and t\w ^^^Hjli^^X 
|kH>j^ 111 liUy Mi7'). Till* 111 ti^xL foUowccl cin uHttnislvL* rt*— e\/,nlu*itl ou 
aiid rt'vlHluii u! llu' t>|j jcrL iyv^i aiul , ihh I ^'.nmt'ri Lh for ihnl Qoumv. *ih w^ll 
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an a u aL 1 Hi af ti* rv ntHiiNnn to Liu' c ■iipv r t >^lu rotiffTfiM fu fhp { ref i v f dna I 
raruJty innmlip-;, In the anui r vidmj tapes, Mr, Slaii^;l)hM n^iut'dcd 
ilu* ]M<:Lun.- N.'Hur)nH far vnc\\ pni.c r ilu r 1 iik Him | JO mini- 

nmaw i>\: M^iy-Jtmy ho llvit tliuy cuuUI he uUll;^r(i hii^^r, ami Mr. 
HjKirLlri^^ wan n^lanHril miv-hnK t i nm Ln duVuInp /i pi ItU Lapn fur f'aiH- 
UhIi 110. In anotiuM d i rt'C ! 1 1 ui , lou 1 ndi^puadtMir liMrnln- packaKr-H 
yen^ dayvliipvi] in lumic akllhi, prim/irllv to ho uf M I >^i>d In Mm 
heartittiH l^nborat j ry , t hu IH^ .m* lufniitMl l a ] c^hu^:.*^;, .ind lJu> t^. hi, 1). 
ciaHBUM* Si'Vi-n out r^'arh lihr.irii^H In la- llIliuM"; laln v fdhrary Su- 
rji'ty piiTfduiMtMj tlu' marhlnury mu tlial Lhuy rould uL[!!;^r thp Lapi^-- 
fiiidt* pnj;j*int;aUanH wt» prnvidcd fnr UuMn r()r KrigllHii 110, KngliHh 1 J. 1 
pu-JtMit tofiH wi ll InlLuw !u-:<t year. A Lupu BlUle piuHciiLaUun nf our 
programH way prifpared for MhowM ig at thu open haui^t^ in the spring of: 
1975* Klnally, roviBianH of the KngllBh IK) ProflrWMicy ToBt wure 
u n d e r t a ke !i a ? ul L in p I u m n n t r d . 

Although much energy wuh vKiHrndod in materiais preparation, the 
Division did wot stand ^till in the development of apuclal activities 
irid dt^llvery syBtianB* A special LCnglisi 110 option far police recruits 
wa^ devolopud througli Lt, Cooley oi the Peoria Police Department which 
will nllf?w f^£.?vc*ral .aBslgninent optinne Bpccli ic/iUy for them, A special 
English U}f) almn waH duBlgned fur mt^ntally rutarded adults through the 
Pipkin ConuiiuiilLy Warkshopj a population which t have nover heard served 
through a contiiunity college, Annther Adult BaBic Education group which 
rocuivdd Kpc^cial planning (although the ciaoa still Is to be offered) 
was the cllencs at thti Institute for Physical Medicine in Peoria- An 
even addltlorial group of the Bama basic kind, the students in the Pre- 
EinploymBnt Program was taught its English and reading skills through 
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tlu.' Dlvlfiluri , [)iit if (loiilil not n (Mini, j niifMl iiiii(liii>' (hrjiii^i H^^^i^rii- 
nUMii fi^';tMicl »*M. Fur[h*^r', m Inborntory nffiwiUoti w/is tlf^ylfi^Mi lor rial' 

hrr/uisr l.iit<'rn,il p rol) IcniM at tlin coinp/iiiy I fit cr fc rrd wM:li r liu Mi'tMirlnH 
of stiidtMitH , J'l (i/il I V , .HI ijpiM) l.ibarirury =nfuntiun whirl) would .il |j>w 
Btuduni:n tn rMirnl! nt Jiiv tfiiio tlurliiK t lio ^umiu* !i f.e r Id w«'rk mi ,ni 1 
(livltjtjnl i ^od bnulH w;\m ch^v^iMopod nt tlu» iH'nija :Unv\ri^ CiMilcM . 

Otlh^r ^^i HI! [ f i f-int: ;irt j.v 1 1 i ni; ru niuk* rt aki ii wfil.li vu ry Jli'iMM 
ly alfecLucl thu ciual ity n\ i lu-n rur 1 1 nn , l^nr I n'U:;inr*.^ ^ I n--H*/rvI ci.' 
MOHfiions wi'Vo cf'tul iictiHl it\ tluj IinU;rucMoii of jof;l.t:al argiuTipnt i-ur 
compcni 1 1 [nil L iimC ruct: a rn . Ut luTH urert^ providt^tl In grndin^^ rpchnlques 
tn afdilevf* y^rrnl^n^ tM)-^ordi nat ion niming liHil ructt^ni * techniques zmd 
omphH^e^i, Working udth coinpoHltion iiitornB froin ininolB Stato Unl- 
vevHlly on an In-nerylm hmis 1b guoti for the entirfa Hiaff by rt?qulr- 
trig rontlnutnl nnalyBiH /ind evaluation of our act luLtieH , ClaBBrnom 
avaluatLons^ and tlie evaluation of graded paperB, both perf armed by 
the Chairman, indicate conscientioue attenipts on the part of the staff 
to upgrade their ins tructional activitlea. In addition ^ the English 
Composition Student Questionnaire was administered in December to Be- 
cure data both for a dissertation and addttional evaluation of the 
program* Tht? results cpnfirnied the positive responses which have b^en 
noted in the pant. Another action directly relating to Instruction 
was the decision to rescriet the tinie limit for contractuaL coniposl-' 
tlon claB^ea froni two semcBtors to one after considerable discussion 
to attempt to fores tail procraBt inatton, 

A nuinber of additlanal activities were undertaken which had less 
direct relation to inscruction . One was the funding of Mr. Taylor's 
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tmUnH n( di'Vk' lnj)m».!tii ;il nuA T . A. sfiii!unt?i by \Ur t% T, A. 

0 r f!;.!!) { *-*a? I on * An .■Hlyi^h>rv (UHimj: 1 ] nf I -kiUiwit M{h*c 1 M -if fi W;i:4 
}i)rm».Hl m j)i()iiM)(n futu.:i Uhin nf t lu/ Ik' Vr I i)pni«:Mit a 1 l^rugrnm and in* = 
j;/,m inoc'L i ii)^ ir\ /\Li;;Unil: 19Mp Thr t^h.ilniian wan InVMh/id In NryrM^/H 
difuajKolouH ra^'J^^ti i nf:^ J IluiM-ui of Artf. propuHnl /if lllliuufi SLaif 

t'n i vuTN I ry , (lenij^necl ()r:inii aJly unfi(»r iiM nrw rntanai: r JH^rv*' alrondv 
(^nip ] tjyof] ^Minimuiu ly i'i>) lo^^«> I un I iMtr in rj» , Tv^fi la/p ] /H^t'ini'ril h a^; (loortilna- 
l:oi ut f'nnipoM i i: i i'Mi had t a h* = fiaim.Ml dniMnj* f hv' Vi*ar^ to Nil vatNinf-itM; 

01 ^'Lafl naimMl la aflrnliilai rai \vv poHitioun. A Hiirvoy Lnat ruiM: u)na I 
joach; ill (H>!Tipr)!jit Ioti was rontlurtcMl by i\)v fliairnvui runan^^ fa)nimuni Lv 
CuIk^gUH in LlLiaiul^ fnr ci haains Isin at the UuivurHity ut' 1 lilnuls 

C!i J mmu n 1 1 y Co I 1 p Art h ai 1 a t; i ^ a (>} 1 1 r n n ca * a l All r t nn 1 a Ap r i 1 . Al' 
leaRt wec»kly ro^^fc^areh ropnrtH frnm Mr. Taylor were rocoivud regarding 
1b aru i ng d i b ab 1 1. i t itj,H la L ang ua^^.e bR i 1 1 b as we 1 1 a^j cl Us cus »s ion h to 
devJaife* I ns truer tonal prose rip ttona to ovorcoma t:hof4u variouB deflc- 
ilinclfis. A var laity of art iculatiun actlvlLiuS with area high acliool 
ItiHt fuc Lurr; on the? one liaiul arul univL^rBity profesBurs on the other wan 
carrtf^^cl out pins thc:' attt^mptH to hoi^t thu Llilnois KngllBh Teachers 
Association meeting in thy fall, 

Several concerns of the Division need attentic^ii in the near 
future. One Lb the fleveiopnuinc uf technLques to place students in 
Engllfih who trnnyfar to die campus with English hours earned eloe^ 
where. Since niany of thoBe stuciantB have dlfficultieg in the trans- 
ition, some speci^il suppoi'tlve activities need to bca developed for 
them* An articulation conference with high school teachers on our 
campus needs to completed during the fall semester ai a second 
Item* In addle LoH, the reaacJria for the reduction In coinposition 
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ilftur Llu'V ii.iv*' i^i'^isfu It'll Mm- It, 11 llu'V \\:iMr i\vn\)\H(\ IL lu'«:an.4^^ 
uu)HH'i s i» j iiu' t-Mii'.i* iwtv,' iJriv^'ii /r-vav rntihT than unron t: ro 1 j (^r | ^ 

(^KLei.ial 11- iNonrM tho pro^^jviin MiH>ulii be u*.: 1 d nccfjuui hj \ uv llivin, 
Thurct ort*, a rom\n[\ ^'r pvinl^)ut: wa:i ruquiM^t ihI inm tlio OTf ire of 
Hf f I loiial KMMp/irrh wlH rli r*:' f Lr-c te cl cirnp'; frnn En il Lnh iiiiacc omnnn I orl 
by addlt loufi or otliur Kiij^l LbIi cuurauB,^^ These data wouJd tfiun nol 
roflecr thn-du studtmts who balanced tht? drop of English wlLli an n\ 
ternallvt- Kn^^ll^ih courH*:^ and would j t:hi?reforts propf-rlv rofluct: tliu 
total niimbar who Htarttid dm Bt>muHt«r In English but did not contltiufr 
In it, 

A total of 561 atiidunt.s coinprlBod that group* Hpweveri 314 
of thunij about 56 per centj dropped all their courses; therefore^ 
they should riot be reflected in the numbers of those who were dis- 
satisfied with English, The remaining 247 studentSj 44 per cent, still 
were enrol led in some classes, although they sometimeB dropped clashes 
in addition to compostt ion* Only full^tlTne students (those taking 12 
or more setnescer hours) were finally contacted because of the many 
additional reasons, such as work plans or a lack of educational plans , 
which might be more likely to intrude in the matter with the othera* 

IConiputer Printout, Illinois Cencral College, Job #SRSM 4900, 
"Service Center Student Information* " October 14, 1975, 
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firil nuinlv'^r , tlM» .'M.^'oiiil imd thiril qu/u-l^'n? (H i.hc , i I phrilMM I (mi I llfi(l(i^', 

ruinjulm»ij 1 iu» 'jH pn r rt'tU f'ni) I HC L. t'(L Thi'y Wl'Tc *l!»k<.'d lllMM' 

fjia.*fU luiLs ^ wliy l;lu»y dropped the cnur.Sf.^, wliefiher Lhev plntnuMl ( o 
l^r/iduntt' , nnd why IheV rlinHc> to drop Mfi);i LmIi rvUher {:h;\u nrhiM: rourHC! 
in whirdi they wtM;;c^ erirc^lled, 

Ul tile 32 nt!ide^f:^i in l:he f^ruup Id he cniilncted^ 2B vnul.d not: 
be r(?a(du!(I uvea itfter tliree at:i:unipi:ii at. dUTerenl llniei; of tlio day, 
rhbt facM. was ant; RurpriHln^ filnee it (h ^^onerally aer:e[)ted t fiat muil 
communi L v-ce 1, 1 f 'j^t^ HtaidenLn work either full nr part; rlipe. Tht^w, 
HtudentH weru nntuai.ly Interviewed an to thulr nuinonH for dropping 
the <:aurHe, Of that group, 20 Raid tiiat they plan to graduate; on*' 
H a i cl til a t: 1 1 e d i d no t. p Ian to g r a d n a t e ; two d L d n n t kno w ; a n d o n u h a J d 
tliac he had cilreculy graduated* 

The reasons for dropping the coiirsa were cntegori^^ed into 
thoBo which might be related to negative ci ass room eKperiertcea tind 
those over which the DiviBion would have had little or ao control. 
Three felt tliat the course was too hard; one could not han:U.e It con-- 
tractually; one did not like the teacher's ways; and two said their 
loads were too hchivy (probably also nGgative responses). Thxin^ a 
total of f^even gave reasons which appear to have been controllable by 
the Division* A variety of other reasons was also presented; inter-- 
fered with work, 6; changed several classes , 3; already had had it 
elBewheres 3; clas§ was cancelled, 1; found he dlun*t need it to 
graduat:e, 1; trans farred by counselors 1; enrolled mistakenly , 1; 
proficiencied by examination ^ 1; had it overseas (a foreign student), 
1p Over 70 per centj thus, gave uncontrolled reasons for dropping 
English. , ^ 
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Ah n \ c^ii \ -^w pi-;! ion Tof ilh- ri.i;inn!: inr dMrpffitui; Nu? 

n? nn^j UH , Nine f If l IhM, i lie * otn;u^ vwj!. l^iWh'r tiwin Uu^ niR's Mihv 
now laki:>; onu h/Kj n pi)Mr i^r.^h/ in if; nM<\ on.^ '!!,: nor Jik.* i ln' leaehrM, 
KvcU with thv ;Uhkui !ium!if.M^., lij-^f^ Lliaii ')U p.,f^ i^Mif ni ? iMv^t^ O'^-n Ui..- L< 'cl 
Ipf t tilit^ lUniri^^' I'or rtKisnn'i [M rvi-nt cib ir hy lin- niv!;^)-On. Tlu^ in^ijcirlt y 
gavu thf Inllowlny, a; r-'j:'^').:; i;ntiU|[i^i, ] ! ;i ' .i r , ^ v, n » n f l i niu ufUM^ 
cluiiuiliU^ /I vnriuly (M ront ,!-:^ j; t.^nnu if w i;. nut ri cjulrjnj, 3; lIr' 
claMH WaR ranceilrMj, 1; a .nunsiMor ^M'!UV'^'l 1 J; h.id already IkuI 

it., I; want caj math r 1 aas! . .a; i v , !: n r- 1 li ^ hau i a, ).; w/iH 

ad\/irfud to taku only l)nsi iMO, iour;=aai, I* 

It Is cvitlenL Lfwn 'i-aiir ranipofi^^ Lhil It y for ^;(:iident«^ It^avlng 
RngllHh clafiBc^i ia^ tract/ablu to tlu> iJiviaUon, bul Uuit number Is qk- 
trefiiely nmall . It ly ynha ta.) aHSuniu t huL I'cwur than 10 per cent of 
all studtaatH who druppud i-ai^Lisli wluhouf riiplnclng it w<irc caused by 
Dlvisionniiy iucaLed rt^a^unu.. Over 90 ptjr ccfiit at thi} reaaonB could 
not have bQan prey^mto^i hv rh Htaff, nnnther positive rof lection upon 
tho prog ram. 

In this chapter, tiu> rpt^ults of s^VK^^n fev^luatlon techniques 
ware dtsplayed. Thtise aaaJyStA^ provided a hair^lcally positive accep- 
tanco of the composition program at Illixiois Contral College, An 
analysts of the objectives r^ivQaled thfit the* concept of objectivas is 
an ciXtrcw.ly advantageous course of action. The English Composition 
Student Questionnaire revealed a very positive response shown toward 
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t\m buiiuritH of the program and the Lunrofnw in wrtiUip Hkllla promptufi 
by t\w. courHOB with thu leant favarabift? r'eypDnHu bIiowii Luwnrd thu 
priict ical. I uy of thu prugrMm. 

A vury poaitivo raKpoiii^u was diriplnyorl nlHn on the' CompoHition 
InKtrucLor Att ltudn Burvoy with only two itemn fal l, ing l:H:^1nw the mid" 
p Q 1 n t: 0 f 3.0 1) e t w □ o n d e R r e is s of 1 t o 5 j p 1 ac ta um n t p r n c 13 d u r e h a nd t ha 
objectives for English 105* Thii raport tn the Dean of InBtructlon 
r I* 1 a c e d a n u mb q r o f a t: c 0 nip L I s h ino n c h and co ncer n s v 1 1 i c h r v preHcn t 
hasicaily a strung, desirable posiltion, 'I'he luglcaL conoiotency demon- 
strated that thy philo^ophl^y of the College and Division are pro-- 
motad by the cnrnpoii it Ion progrnm oKcept for ix^ practicciLLty problems* 
The greatest concern reva^iled by che evaluations reBtB In the enroll^ 
nient dQterlorations in compPBitlon* A final evaluation technique was 
to interview full-^timc students who dropped Bngliah, which revealed 
that thtt number of students was eKtremely small whose reasons for 
dropping could be traced to aituationa controllable by the Communica- 
ttons Division, 

This utilisation of various analytical toolB at Illinois 
Central College has as Its greatest asset the utility of serving as a 
model composicion program evaluation technlqije. It can he applied to 
community colleges all across the country with ininor alterations to 
fit local conditions. 
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SUMMAaV, CONCLUSrONB, AND KECOMHENlJATiONS 

The fundamental purposu of this study to dcscribB and 

ovaluatu a suquontlal compoHlLlon progratn an it aKinLs in one apnn- 
door community college, Illinois Control Collagt^ at Kast Pooria, 
lillnulas. Since It was aHsumod that the audttuice of l!lngliBh profeB- 
Hioiial^ would not ha nucGHsariJy syrnpachgtic to a conuepl utilising 
riu^tarlcal mudt^H and pyr Purnvinci,' obJuctiveSj thu att:ompt waB made to 
aniilyzu tha dtij^ruu of Hatlnfaction wltfi which thu program meets tho 
neeclB and ^Kpectatlons of open-^door atudeuts, fficulty, administration, 
and the program philpsophy, 

A review of the literature revealed that a great deal of in- 
formation has been written about individual course designs in English, 
moatiy covaring the aguless dispute tegarding the atnount of freedoiTi 
vc^rsuH rt'Htralnt which sliould be provided the ytudent. Most of the 
voiceB Bre advocating that fewer and fever reetrlctlons should be 
placed upon the students ^ that they should find their own voiGes in 
their own ways In their own times without the critical interference of 
teachers, A kaleidoscope of course designs is presented in the licer- 
ature without much agreement profea^lonally on any one. The articles 
httVti been skeptical atsout, to contemptible toward, the use of behav- 
ioral obJectivQH, Most of this proffigslonal writing has been opinion, 
unHiiisportyU by rebearched data> whiah would provide substantive 
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uviduncu to Hu]>pDrt UioHi- puVHoxmL eonvfcE: lonu , Other ciuLliors liava 
iiclvocated the leu^ popular uonccptH of yi:r ucturt} In tlu- ula-^Hrouni 
and purfarmance abjectivt^s as a maru muaii jugful f raiii<:^wark, Tlip in- 
t*tructlonal nuiko-iip, tispecialiy th^ IcadorHhip, Jn tlu- UuminiiivienLlniiH 
Uiviaion UllnaiH CunLral Coll^go has accc^pCLid the Juhb pupuUir 
I iihit: ruct lunal att ituduJ^, that: classeB ahould bcj iitructurrid nround 
rlmtorical clusigDH in a BequtUit 1/i.L program from g^^I: rL^mul y runu^l tnl to 
croatlvti wrlnlii^^. It has <i Ibo nfJc^pfrc! I roih^^pt nf i)*. lui v i ura 1. ub-^ 
Joctives bucaiusB of tho logic of l lu' coiic'eiM rviLlnT tlvw) !: liu advice 
of the proftJS&jlDnala. Library saarcheH havt^ also ?d)ov^n iliat aIthou|^h 
8ome rusearch is b^ing conducted in the area of chiJdroa'^ li^arning 
dlBabilities J vyry little la iHiing dona to relrititi thosc:^ findings to 
adult edijcatlon or to locallEu learning Impedimantis uniqut? to adult 
learners* Eveii Im^B is being done to develop prescriptive activities 
to remediate thosu diff Icultias , Mr. Karl Taylor hahj probably done aa 
much aB anyonti to attc^mpt to yyntheBi^t that Inform t ion. Finally, 
v^ry faw community coliegeH hav^ sequential prograniB in compos it Ion, 
and no literature is available to provide models for t^valuating them. 

A descrlptioii of the sequential composition program at Illinois 
Central College waa do\/elDped in Chapter 3, pages 54 to 130 ^ to pre- 
syut its syetum in relation to the variouB course designs found in the 
literature. Each of the sin saquential courses was d^dscribed in detail, 
Including its official description and the objectivRa designated for 
its students, Thti philosophies of the College and the Division were 
includod to nuike tlm courses moro meaningful * and the wide aBsortment 
ut locally prupar<jd Mteri«'ilH and delivery «ystemH gave ttiem greater 
Hpu(^ t ficntion. The latter part of the chapter explained the various 
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uvaiiiat icui, l.ogLcai coiih i Mttnicy wUliUi thn pruKrcjin aiul wlih til*.' pli i I - 
uHopliluH a( Lhu CoiU^^c and UtviHton, VrirlouH nieaHur^'i^ of /uuUiniL 
yaL iHf cK! t i oiu a Burvuy uf iiiHtrut:tor alii Luduy , niul a M/aLfiiiunL ()y 
t\\u Clicii riruin tu tlicj Dean ot liujl rue L fun wifru a.U t^Kpl/ihuMl LA^luBliry 
thttir worth a** uvaluacivu f:(H:lml qut^H. 

'fhu application of lIiomo ni'Vcin tuchn Iqut^H and an i nt urpruinL ion 
of chase rc^RiiI t^^ ocuupy Chaptr^r A, Tlu^ ur iliKatlon of p^i" rnrin/inue 
obj t^ct Iva:^ fiB Uhe crituria by which uompotsi t iun ^ruwt. h is niuaisurod 
haa proved uxtronialy advantaguautj, by pruvXdiug hoih a iiiort^ logical 
approach to evaluation as wull a rouiulatlon for ercallvu dt^I Ivury 

'itLMiiH aad InHt ruct ional mattirlaiH, Ainong thci Lliroi:' t:orh!iif|tu*M 
uLiili^ud to inuaBiire student BaLia fact ion wit; i he program, the inost 
proininunt 1b thu English Coniposlt Ion Student Quisst ionnalrn . Although 

uity iTiay f^fil yointiwhat thrt?ate3ried at first, tht^y BiiouLd gtaieraily 
find addtiii Bucurity in thu re^iulta if a responsible job b^ing per- 
fornied- Vary positive responses wtire recorded by administering the 
questionnaire at Illinois Central College In December 197^1, The final 
computations illustrated that students' attitudes ate supportive of 
the prograrn with from 85 to 99 per cent positive responst^s. Compara'^ 
tive tmrolimunts in the compoiution coursGB from fall 197 3, to fall 
]975* aru iiot Bo af f irniatlvci. it setams prudictlve that a positive 
correlation nfiould uxiat bytwcLMi collBge^wlde enrollmuntH and compo- 
sLtion unrollmtmts. Howeviirj at Illinois Central College the com- 
position anroljmencs increased by only 6.3 per cent, whereas the total 
registrat ipti at the College incrtiased by 30.02 per cent. Reasons for 
such an inconslstcancy were not finall^t^d, although some suggestions 
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wurct pruMuut-uU for cuiim liluraL ion, A further muaniiiu ui f\l\u\o\\i NnMn- 
f/uiLltiu i.H to J-oeaLu Uif ruanoaH Tor HtudentH* wlLhUiwivfij^' fvim Ihv 
cuiir^iiu Juriiig Llui ^uiUufjLur. Of thy 104 rtiJUtiino KturUints wJio wtLh- 
dr^w from fall HonicHLtir uampQHitiQn coursiun at Clic Cuilt'ju^ befor^^ 
Uctobfcir 197 5, a H^iiiipUj gCQUp was contacted pruVLdi.ug uvl<JtMu:«^ to 

indicate that fuwtir Lluin 10 pt^r t:ant had withdrawn fur ru^wonB controll- 
abii! by thu hlvii-iiuru 

OUwv tucbn lqii»iM^ for rvaluniing wt^rc^ uUli;u'd, ril^in, A ^'lood 
Hucjut^nl: lu i prugrain Hhould pruv^i^ conHlHtiHii wltli lin o^n princljrlcH 
artur t:hu Initlnl aHtiuniptionii iiavc bt?un aucuptcjd. An analyaly ol the 
rilinaiH Cuiitrol Colltigc- proyram dumoiiBtratGd that tho phlLosophiuai 
pruccptH of the ColLugti \mvu buuu upheld, and thu Divl^lcui^H axioma 
are ^iHo vt^riflud in practices aUhuugh chu couxhqb are not as strongly 
practical ius ciithur thcf atudenCa or faculty would wish them to ba. 
TiiQ Cottiposltlon Instructor Attitude Survey la inCended to evaluate 
anothor vury Hlgulfieaat aBp(^uC of any conipOHltion program--t:be 
purcuptlonH of iiiBCructors, As applied to the aaquentiql program at 
IhQ Uollcgu, thu raBults pro\^tid to by quite poHitive, cJHcept In those 
arca^ wfiich had rtiasoniible uKplanations, Even the acceptance of th@ 
claHBroDm load proved to be above the midpoint of 3*0 on a scale of 
1 to 5. Finally, a statement wna included which is to be included aa 
part of thQ Annual Report, 19 74-75 to the Dean of Instruction as a 
vallcl evaluation Instruinent. That document recounts many valuable 
activitieB undertaken by the staff during the year along ^Ith the con- 
ct*rn^ which need attention in the near future. 
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Qxie ot the moat obvious and earliest concluBionw reached 
that ^ery Uctlci substantive ryaearch has been perfDrm^d in compoal- 
tlon* A great deal of opinion Is available * but evidently moat r^- 
search activities in college English are reserved for literature, 
Aggravating cha problem is the fact that the comniunicy collGge* whleh 
Is so €ngroased in teaching composition, is a teaching inaticutiou 
rather than a research or publishing institution* Mo strong leadership 
In the profession has produced the rationale or ruspect to create any 
najor following. Consequently, the profession follows the fads and 
yhtm at opinion ratheir than reason supported by cvidunce. Only action 
research can produce the sequence of learning skills which will pro- 
mtm a strcng profesBion, 

AncEher ohvious concluaion in that evaluation is posaible as 
wli ae important to tht^ Improvenwt of InRtructton and the Hustalnlng 
cjf n viabltj prggranu VuL , nlmoHt no evaluation inBtrumcMits uxis^t fcr 
«nalyEin|c compositions, compDaitlon coursuHt or compoHltlon program^ii 
No Fiurlys of criteria othter than those pre^enttui hort^ have been mde 
ovailablc to a wide audience. The availability of mch Information 
should Jiulp to create a mtm rational analyHls of composition pro- 
grama* In fact, it mighf hejp to create programs whuro only courBQa 
now ojcist, 

AnQther concluiion recchecl was that a more syatenuuiQ approach 
to enrollrn^nt analyses and eontrolft is neededi The prt?^ent technlquia 
tiiLl only what in \mppKn\l\\y,--mt Miy. The firaC is Important to know* 
hilt Ihu HOiM^nU Iti ni!ciuHH*iry tu ijutit rol HltuatloiiH and rLuully prob-^ 
UiiiiH, Kulalutl to thnt dlfliuulty lu thi^ preHkMit lack uf LechnlqueB 



llovr— up on ©tuderitp who withdraw item coniposicion clashes wlthotit 
^ddin.j ottiers* The information involveU in that action can pT^vlde 
wry fnovmJLn|ful clues concerning the weaknesses In the progratiu 

Studonts and Anstfuctots wore eKticmely pagitive about the 
overail w^o^rth of the courses. Question Hi on the student question- 
naire (pag^fl 153) * for instance, demonstrated strong satisfaction in 
th bi^ncfi ta uf ^ he couraee. However, they felt ch^t the couri^s w^ere 
ricL Rtf? pr** ctlcal, nor were the classroom presaeiitacians v^ry Int^rcat^ 
ifig. til A^lditton, tlie faculty wure r*icliar diHSHtisri^d with the p^r- 
fcrm^CTCG ^fcJectlveB for EngliBh 105* Sueh canc^rnB fcir the coutses 
ni^y h^Vy c c^ntributtad eamewhat to the venk G^nral ImentR and ch€ with-- 
drawai fi fr om cl aaaea. Another contributing factor to Buch problenia 
nt^y li^oln the placement proceUufes wtilch are no^ being practiced ^ 
^nly mident^ en roll in the courses do moBt of them gat the 

a efldetftlc advice which forec/iscB their chanceB for micmnn, Such 
manlpuiftticDii after they have paid their fees and bought their books 
c^ii l>€f dlB^p|iolnt Ing and exasperating atid could contrtbTifo to a da** 
clalnrfe to withdraw. The entry profiles which presently esclit ure still 
B^pwhiit vapiiio and poorely advertised, Sound, hard data na to their 
priullq «nl)l i Ity of succeBs have not been Btifftclently prucuri*d nnd 
ut lli^^d at: l;hiB time. 

Finally, follaw-vip ntudlciB ic iiiaaaure the degroij of Btudi>nt 
Hci tlsE^t:tlou hava never beun adtnlnlstcr^d fallowing n lapga of osia 
0eiiiuBt«erur mm year after thu completion at the course, LongitiiiJlrial 
atdl^^ar^ difficult and expensive to perfonm, and such research 
prcJpQcfl ar* frequently diacouraged at the aowimjnlty'-college lav^l , 
Yfrt, tHoeritlre program la dealgned to have lasting vaIug to students, 
and It U Important to deterinlne whether It act%ittlly does. 
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to coftcludfi on such i\ negative note would ha an injusCLce to 
a prograoi vUlcli vrithstood the test of such critical acteiitlcn. A 
program whicti has done so many things right should ncc havre enlj^iicg^- 
clve Tfe^flactioiis cast upon it. In each evaluative technique, with CHo 
possible question of enrollraeriCs * the sequential program at lUinois 
Central College has presented Itself as an e«remely sophiaticaCed * 
carefully congtructed* creacively designed sequence of compositional 
actlvltleAip wlilch Is siimltive to student needs and the phllasoplil^s 
of the Colluge and t lie Division. Tt Ih baB^d upon a logical fraineworlli 
pursuL-d with innovatr^c techriiques, evaluated with concern for iiDprov^- 
mant , and deslgni^^d by a highly professional, energetic, and J iist If lably 
proud faculty. 

Rcco imotida t lo \\b 

Hard data regarding compc>eltion Is necesaar^ to bring the 
loyul oC dlycuHsiuu ab^ut the subject abovu that of opinlQri* Th^re^ 
foru. It Ih Btrongiy-.r4;coinmGndud that gentor Inscitutlona begin to 
divert Homv of thctr uttentlon aw^iy from liturary rest^arch ^nd toward 
invcHClgat Ions IritD the coinpoaltioii proceBM,;^ Information 1^ rieeded 
ruyardliig tho nkllls which can and should bt- aequoiiced, akllla whiefi 
ahouid be' corrulatud with maturation levels, leflrnlng stylea, In^truc-- 
tiunul stylaB, delivery eyatcM, and the meaaurement of compositional 
skUlj3* Tha whole field of composition 1b wide open to res#arch* 
Slnct? connnurilty collGgea will probably qontlnuy to have oiily e^Crem^ly 
limit ud ro8t»^rcli capabilities, the reaponslblllty for moat of t^hat is 
donu will fall upon the BDnlor Institutions und external grant futid^. 

Aiiuilu'T rc,M-i)jimMKhit icjii Ih that n mora HyHtumatlc technique 
iur niTiirlnf' liiloniUiLlun rugar<liii^ unrolimyntH bu duvulppyd. If 
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enrollmetits in cn?npositlon do not keep pnce with total college enroll- 
ments, one neads to know why. Such information may prove eKtremely 
importanc to, if not absolutely assaatial for, developing and main- 
taining a strong program. It is further recQmtni?nded that, for the 
same reasons, a more systematic tabulation be SLcure<^ :md maintained 
of the reasons for studants' withdrawing from a cpmposlcion course 
without adding another* 

Since students and faculty criticized the praQticality of 
their composition courses, it is ricommended that an In-depth study 
ba enacted to locate more accurately the bases of those criticisms 
so that correctiw actions can be devised. Further attention is also 
recommended to the lack of luster in the classroom presentations. 
Surely^ after locating the dull and uninteresting aapects of the 

i 

courses p Che creative efforts which have designed so many other in- 
structional materials can be utilised to make clasoes more Interesting. 
So long as th,e content of the coursea is the procesa of writing, It 
will rcMnairi somewhat less cnan enthralling. Likewise^ the revising 
of Llie purforinanco objectives for English 105 is a readily attainable 
goal ^ oiiu which, is recommended (and presently under way)* An addi- 
tional duterrent which is recommended to avoid unnecessary digsatis-- 
f,n;tion with coursys is the development of more adequate placement 
criteria and procedures. So long as the community colleges in 
illlnols retain their open-door policies and the etate bases its re- 
iinbursfeimfiikt ftind.^ to local districts upon earned credit hours , atudents 
will not be Impeded In their attempts to enter college or to enter 
piir f Icul /ir cour.se^ which have advisable rather than mandatory entry 
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requireinents. Therefore, it is recotmnendtd that more predictable 
standards of initial pUceraent through entry profiles be divlsed and 
advertised to enrollirig students. 

Follow-up studies are recoTnminded which will measure the degree 
of satlsfaccion of courses for students who completad them one year 
earlier. This lapse of clme will give the students more opportunity 
to teit the adequacy of the courses which are presently evaluated 
before the students leave the class, A determlriatloii of the sore 
lasting value of the course would be secured by such a tacttCp"arid 
corrective action could be applied In areas of inadequacy, 

Finally, it is reconunended that coinraunlty--college faculties 
utilise this dissertation as a model for developing their own compo'- 
sltion programs and evaluation systenis. It is recognlEed as a be- 
ginning, not an end. The program at Illinois Central College is baaed 
upon a set of assumptions which may not be acceptable to particular 
situations. In such cases, the model can still prove valuable In ex-^ 
emplifying how a full prograTO is derived from one*s assertions. The 
evaluative techniques presented here can also function as a model to 
illustrate the kinds of questions asked to Investigate concerns related 
to local situations. Surely^ the seven basic evaluative techniques 
should prove serviceable to community colleges everywhere to upgrade 
the quality of learTiing generated in composition courses, 
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^ East Peoria, Ill.j Illinois Central College, 1975, (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 
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- "A Study of Two Dlsndvantagecl Groups at XUlnola Central 

Collegei The Developmental Student and the CETA Student,*' Kaat 
Peoria, Ill.i Illinois Central CollegG, 1975, (Mimeographed.) 

Weaver, Frances Ellen. '*The Composing Processea of EngllBh Teacher 
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PhD disaertation- UntverHity of llilnoiH, 1973. 
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AFPrNDlX A 

Philosophy of Illinois Central College 

Recognizing that the advancement of man's knowledge, the need 
for new skills and the updating of old ones, and the existence of mani- 
fold human problems hav€^ created the need for expanded educational 
opportunities, the citizens of Illinois Junior College District 514 
formed Illinois Central College in 1966. It was recognized that educa- 
tion in addition to that provided by area co:nmon schODls and ijour^year 
colleges was needed in order to provide the people of District 514 with 
the chance to develop their potential fully* During the 1950's and 
1960'ss the community college had become an essential agency in the 
Illinois Master Plan for Higher Education. Illinois Central College 
was founded in order to bring to this area the promise of the coimnunity 
college movement. 

One of the first ac; * of the Board of , Trustees was to discuss 
and decide upon the basic philosophical tenets on which the College 
was to be based* From these discussions evolved the fundamental idea 
that the purpose of education Is to improve man, and that society is 
improved by the improvement of the individuals who compose it* The 
individual has worth and dignity in his own right and should be educa- 
ted to the fullest extent of his abilities and motivation. Thus, every 
citizen must have the opport»mity to acquire the education that is 
appropriate for free meni 
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Nfcxtj the menibarB of che Board appliod LheKo tmets spt^clfi- 
caliy to the kinds of proM.rAms and courses which the Collc^go would 
provide. Accordingly, Illinois Ct^ntral College waa conceived as offer- 
ing a variety of courses, programSi and activities. 

In addition to the academic courses end curricula designed to 
meet the lower--division requirements of four-"year colleges and utiiver-^ 
sitles (i*e. , transfer programs), the College provides Occupational 
or career programs of varying length, but complete in themselves, to 
prepare the individual to move directly lntc> the life of the community 
in semi-'prof esslonal occupations and positic is in business and industry. 
In order to prepare atudentn for intelligent, well^roanded living, 
Illinois Central Colluge offers general educatJon courses. It is also 
committed to meet the neuds of all cltL.:ens of the District by offering 
programs of perBOnalj occupational, and cultural development. Recog^ 
niKings f urtherTnore , that a number of students seeking admission to the 
institution have deficiencies in some areas of preparation: the College 
provides opportunity programs to give such students a meaningful chance 
to succeed. 

The student is at the center of all that is done at Illinois 
Central College. Its efforts are directed toward the development of 
hlH communicationnl skills and his understanding of the Culture in which 
he lives. For all students^ the College strives to provide a body of 
knowledge and information needed for intelligent participation in a 
free, democaratic society, and the skills and knowledge required for a 
successful and satisfying career. It is an obJecCive of the College not 
only to augment the student's powers of understanding, original thought^ 
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and Independent judgment, but also to help him develop a higher sense 
of values and make him desirous of continuing to educate himself 
throughout life. 

Since Illinois Central College exists to serve the community. 
Its resources and services are available to the cotranunity at large as 
a coiitribution to its welfare and betterment* 



Reprinted from 1974-75, 1975-76 Illinois Central College Catalog 
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English CQmposit lon Stud ent Questionnaire 

THIS COURSE NUMBER IS ENGL 

This course was benaflclal* 

(1) Very strongly agree 

(2) Strongly agree 
^„__ (3) Agree 

. . (4) Somewhat disagree 

■ (5) Strongly disagree 



Do you feel that you received adequate individual help from your 
instructor? 

(1) Always 

_____ (2) Usually 

. (3) Sometltnes 

^____ (4) Seldom 

. _ . . (5) Never 



Were you able to see your instructor either during his office 
hours or by special arrangement when you needed help? 

___^ (1) Always 

(2) Usually 

_ (3) Sometimes 

. (4) Seldom 

(5) Never 



Did you have ample time to discuss your writing during conferences 
without feeling pressured by the instructor to conclude the meet- 
ing? 

(1) Always 
^ (2) Usually 

(3) Sometimes 
_ (4) Seldom 
(5) Never 
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5. Do you feel that the course was w#ll organised? 

^ (1) Very well organized 

(2) Well prgani^ed 

(3) Adequately organiged 
- (4) Not well organized 

(5) No orgaaizatlon 

(6) Overly organised 



Do you feel that you were adequately informed concerning the 
course requirements? 

■ (1) Very well Informed 

(2) Well informed 

(3) Adequately infornied 



- (A) Somewhat Inadequately informed 

■ (5) Inadequately Informed 

7* Did you find discrepancies between the instruction and the grading? 

. (1) Quite often 

, (2) Usually 

(3) Sometimes 
_ (4) Seldom 

(5) Never 

Were the classroom presentatlDns interesting? 

(1) Very 

(2) Mostly 
_ , (3) Partly 

(4) Seldom 
. (5) Never 



9, Did they prove practical? 



(1) Very practical 

(2) Mostly practical 
(3-) Somewhat practical 

(4) Not very practical 

(5) Never practical 



10* How often did you use the Learning Lab? 

_____ (1) Very frequently 

_ (2) Frequently 

(3) Sometlmea 

(4) Seldom 
. (5) Never 
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H. Did the halp you received in the Learning Lab prove to be bene-- 
f icial? 



Noc applicable 
Always 
Usually 
Someclraes 
Seldom 
Never 

12, Did you eKperlence difficulty in getting to see the instructor in 
the Learning Lab? 

. ^ (1) Not applicable 

(2) Never 

(3) Seldom 

(4) Sometimes 
____ (5) Often 
^^^^^^ (6) Always 

13, How many chemea did you write in this clasa? 

Six themes 
Seven themes 
l^lght themes 
Nine themes 
More than nine themes 

14* Were you required to rewrite or rovise your theines? 

Very often 
Often 
Sometimes 
Seldom 
Never 

15- How many of your themes were you required to revise or rewrite? 

None 
1-2 
3-4 
5-6 

7 or more 



16- Do you believe that students should be required to rewrite unaat- 
lefactory papers? 

(1) Very strongly agree 

(2) Strongly agree 

____ (3) Agtea 

(4) Oiaagree 

^ ^ (5) Strongly disagree 



^ CI) 
^ C2) 
^ (3) 

^ (S) 

^ C6) 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
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17. Were you refarred to specific options for apeuial help (o.g,, the 
Learning Labj audio-visual materials, etcO? 

- (1) Quite frequently 

- (2) Frequently 
_____ (3) Sometimes 

(4) Seldom 
_ (5) Never 

18- Was a sequence of writing skills evident in the organization of 
the course? 



(1) Very frequently evident 

(2) Frequently evident 

(3) Sometimes evident 

(4) Sometimes absent 

(5) Absent 



19, Were your papers graded promptly? 

____ (1) Always very promptly 

____ (2) Usually promptly 

(3) Sufficiently prtJiptly 

(4) Sometimes late 
(5) Frequently late 

20, Did your instructor provide you with suggestions for Improving 
your themes? 

____ (1) Always 

(2) Usually 

______ (3) Sometimes 

(4) Seldom 

(5) Never 

21, How ware these suggestions presented to you? 

(1) In writing 

(2) Verbally in conference 
" (3) Both 

22, Were the instructions and requirementB for each paper clear? 

(1) Always clear 

____ (2) Usually clear 

(3) Sometimes clear 

____ (4) Seldom clear 

, (5) Never clear 
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Did the instructor explain the instrudtlons and rGquirements when 
queationed about them? 



(1) Always 

(2) Usually 

(3) Sometimes 

(4) Seldom 

(5) Never 



Did you find that your grade was based upon stated inat ructions and 
requirements? 

Always 
Usually 
Sometimes 
Seldoni 
Never 



How many timea did the instructor schedule private conferences for 
the entire class either in his (her) office or in the classroom? 

(1) 0 

(2) 1 

(3) 2 
W 3 

(5) 4 or more 

How many 'additional times did you confer with the instructor out- 
side the formal class period? 

__ <1) 0 

(2) 1 

(3) 2 
W 3 

____ (5) 4 or more 

Do you feel that your writing skills have improved during the 
course? 

Very much Improved 
Much improved 
Improved 

Somewhat deteriorated 
Considerably deteriorated 

To what extent have you been able to use the coiranunication skills 
learned in this course in other courses in which you are enrolled? 

^ (1) Quite frequently 

(2) Frequently 

___ _ (3) Sometimes 

(4) Seldom 

____ (5) Never 



<1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(3) 



(1) 

(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
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APPENDIX D 



Composition Instructor Attitude Survey 

Would you plaase fill out the following survey as conscientiously as 
you can. We have in a number of situations evaluated the students' 
perceptions and attitudes, but this is the first time that a system- 
atic evaluation of your feelings have been requested. They have often 
been requested and often freely given without request * thankfully, 
but those experiences have never been formalized enough to develop a 
Divisional profile which could be periodically reviewed to ascertain 
our stability and growth. 

I prefer that you do not sign your name or identify yourself In any way 
on the form. If you would like to make personal remarks or discuss any 
of the Items laterj I would be most happy to spend time with you. 

Thank you. 



1 , Are you convinced of the adequacy of the present six-hour English 
ryquirumunt for graduation with an associate degree? 

Very firmly convinced 
Firmly convinced 
Convinced 
Somewhat question 
Strongly question 

2, Are you satisfied with the sequence of the overall composition 
courses from Engl 100 to Engl 112 (realising that nothing Is per-- 
feet)? 

A, Very well satisfied 

B. Well satisfied 

C. Satisfied 

D, Somewhat dissatisfied 
____ E. Very dissatisfied 

3, Do you feel that enough fleKlblllty exists in grading compositions? 

Very firmly agree 
Firmly agree 
Agree 

Somewhat disagree 
Strongly disagree 
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A, 

D, 

E. 



A, 
B. 
C* 
D. 

E. 
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10, Do you feel that the CDmposltion courses are adequately organised? 

^_ A. Very strongly agree 

■ B* Strongly agree 

^^^^^^^^^ C, Agree 

D* Somewhat disagree 

.__ E* Strongly dleagree 



14. 



11- Do you feel that const ructlng the two student models books has 
proved to be a good Investinent in time and energy? 

A, Very strongly agree 
B* Strongly agree 

C. Agree 
D. Somewhat disagree 

E, Strongly disagree 



12, Do you feel that you have rapport with moat composition students? 

A* Very pronounced rapport 

B, Pronounced rapport 

. C~ Satisfactory rapport 

■ ■ , D» Somewhat lees than satisfying rapport 

_ E. Unhappy rapport 



13* Do you feel that the concept of objectives as eKemplifled in our 
composition courses is advantageous? 

A. Very strongly agree 
■ B* Strongly agree 

Q. Agree 

^ D* Somewhat disagree 

Strongly disagree 



Do you feel that you have ample opportunity for creative activity 
within the Communications Division? 

A* Very strongly agree 
B, Strongly agree 
Agree 

D, Somewhat disagree 
____ E* Strongly disagree 



15. Do you feel that the composition courses are over organized? 



A. Very strongly agree 
B* Strongly agree 
C, Agree 

Somewhat disagree 
E, Strongly disagree 
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4- Do you feel that the general reputation of the composition program 
and staff is a positive one among students, faculty, administra- 
tors, and community? 

A, Very strongly agree 
- B. Strongly agree 
._ C* Agree 

D, Somewhat disagree 

____ E. Strongly disagree 



Do you feel that the composition sequence Is orientated toward 
practicality? 

^^^^ A. Very strongly agree 
____ B* Strongly agree 
Agree 

^ _ __ D, Somewhat disagree 

E, Strongly disagree ' 



6,, 7., and 8. Are you satisfied with the objectives for the followine 
courses? - 



Engl 105? 



A* Very strongly satisfied 

Strongly satisfied 
C. Satisfied 
])• Somewhat diasatlsfled 
i^* Very dissatisfied 



7. Engl 110? 



A. Very atrongly satisfied 

B. Strongly satisfied 

C. Satisfied 

D. Somewhat dissatisfied 

E. Very dissatisfied 



8. Engl llli 



A* Very strongly satisfied 

Bp Strongly satisfied 

C. Satisfied 

D, Somewhat dissatisfied 

E. Very dissatisfied 

Do you £,eel that you are a strong composition teacher? 

A, Very strongly agree 

li. Strongly agree 

C, Agruu 

D. Somewhat disagree 
E, Strongly disagree 
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Do you feel that the Instructional load in composition (# of stu- 
dents, # of sections p and if of papers per course) is realistic? 



A* Very strongly agree 

B. Strongly agree 

C* Agree 

D* Somewhat disagree 

E . Strongly disagree 



Are you convinced that enough opportunities SKist in the composl'- 
tlon sequence for a student to learn how to write competently if 
he desires to learn? (This does not assume to negate necessarily 
any additional future learning options.) 



A. Very itrongly agree 

B, Strongly agree 
G* Agree 

D, Somewhat disagree 
Strongly disagree 



Do you feel that the concept of the Learning Laboratory attempted 
here is a viable force in a composition program? 

A* Very strongly agree 

" B. Strongly agree 
______ C, Agree 

D, Somewhat disagree 
____ Strongly disagree 

Aru you satisfied with the present placement procedures in compo^ 
sitlon closHea? 



A, Very strongly agree 

B» Strongly agree 

Cp Agree 

D* Somewhat disagree 

E* Strongly disagree 



Are you aatisfied that such courBes as Business Comiriunicatlons 
should be taught within the Conmiunicatione Division? 



Very strongly agree 
Strongly agree 
Agree 

Somewhat disagree 
Strongly disagree 



Do you feel that teaching composition in the Coimnunlcations Dlvl- 
Hlon at ICC in self--f ulf illlng? 



A. 

B, 
C. 
D. 
E* 



A. Very strongly agree 

B. . Strongly agree 

C. Agree 

0, Somewhat disiLgree 

E. Strongly disagree 
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Do you feel that the Interactiona of all tha members of the 
Division provide a eonatructive force in which to work? 



A, Very strongly agree 

B. Strongly agree 
G. Agree 

Somewhat disagree 
E, Strongly digagree 



Would you briefly state which, in your opinion, is the greatest 
weakness of the composition sequence, (Don't just name a course, 
please, ) 



Briefly state which, in your opinion, is the greatest asset of thi 
composition sequence, (Again, please don't just cite a course,) 



Briefly mention suggestions and recommendationa which you would 
like to see considered for improving the composition program- 

A. 



C- 



etc * 
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CQMPOSITIOML QUESTIONN AIRE 



A Summary of Results 



Prepared by 

WiUlam M, McNett, Chairinan 
CQmunlcatloni Dlviaion 

August, 1972 
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Over the past three years since I have been Division Chairfflan, 
several recurring statements have been directed toward me concerning 
the quality of instruction of composition at Illinois Central College--^ 
etatementa such asi "Are you sure you're teaching something to the 
students In compoiltlon?** "Are you sure you're teaching anything to 
them?'* Those are rather barbed questions to which I think there are 
obvioua answers. But a more important question which seems to underlie 
these questions and which has been stated several times by people in 
Administration is, "How much have you taught students in composition? 
If you have taught them somethings how much have you taught them?" 
That problem is much mora important as far as I am concerned. The kind 
of research required to give adequate evidence to it is rather diffi- 
cult to accomplish for a number of reasons. The first and most obvloui 
is that very few people have ever really tried to guage the amount of 
imprPvement In composition. I think that the National Cpuncll of 
Teachers of English i the Association of Departments of English and the 
National Council of English Educators have all been remiss in not 
attempting to answer this kind of question. However * there is a good 
deal of sophistry in the English departments which states that Engliah 
CQmpositlon is an art, Is too subjective, and cannot be measured by 
arithmetic techniques. This attitude has been evident at the National 
Council of Teachers of English in the resolutionB adopted by that body 
which say that formal testing procedures are absolutely invalid and 
behavioral objectives should be at best weighed very conscientiously 
buforu bulng adopted and that teachers should reject all attempts to 
ubjiMrLIfy thti nLtalnmuntH in linjUlshi both In literature and composi- 
tion. Consequently, we deserve some of the criticism which has been 
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geared in our dlreeclon* Alsoi it is understood why aome English de- 
partniants would drop compositional prograina, since they were unable to 
prove the actual improvement In writing ability by students* However, 
I feel that much of this attitude is a cop-out and that we have not 
done nearly as much as we could to substantiate the amount of good in- 
struction which goea on in compoaltlon classes, 

Consequentlys the I.C*C, Communications Division is attempting 
to put together information which will provide substantial evidence to 
the fact that we are teaching atudents somethings and not only thati 
we're going Co try to establish how much we have taught. This portion 
of the report will center its attention primarily upon the student 
questionnaire which has been administered twice now to compositional 
classes s once to students in the composition Engl 111 course in Febru» 
ary to students who had been in Engl 110 during the first semester. 
The second administering of the questionnaire was at the end of gecond 
semester for students who were then in Engl 105, 110, and 111, The 
reason for including all composition courees is that we were interested 
in finding a cross-section of all composition student responses to 
their compositional instruction rather than aiming our efforts at only 
Engl 110, 

The questionnaire administered during February has a draw^back 
which could be Interpreted as an attempt to control results * that the 
questionnaire was administered only to those people who had gone from 
Engl 110 to Engl 111. The fact that we were administering the ques- 
tionnaire to that body was not at all that we wanted to control results 
but that we were being required to attempt to justify that composition 
course and instructional loads after the semester was already at an 
end. The most advantageous way, therefore » to question those students 
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who had been in Engl 110 was to locate a group in one spot, and that 
group was located Iti the Engl HI class. The questionnaire which was 
delivered in May, I feel, is a rnuch r^re honest questionnaire in that 
it was administered in all three of our bread-and-butter compositional 
courses— to students who were just finishing the course and to many 
students who were not planning obviously to continue in sequential 
composition courses* We f elt , therefore, that we were getting a better 
cross-Section of those who might have been unhappy with the course 
than we got during the first questionnaire administration. The per-- 
centages specified in this report are taken from the questionnaire 
adminigtered in May, 1972. 

The one criticism of the May questionnaire is that it was 
given at the option of the instructor. Therefore , certain instructors 
who may have chosen for one reason or another not to administer the 
questionnaira did not do so. However, I really feel that there is 
enough of a crDss--section of the population in student cQmposition 
enrollment to overcome those Kinds of objections. The total number 
of atudents who took the quest tonnaire in February was about 520, The 
total number of studenta who cook the second questionnaire, the one 
offered in the spring, was apptoxiDiately 285, Of those taking the 
questionnaire in the spring, approKimately 70 were In Engl 105; 
approximately 60 were in Engl 110, and 163 were In Engl 111. I feel 
that this is a pretty good cross^aection of our second semester com- 
position makeup. 

What this questionnaire shows la that the co Imposition program 
ai J<C,C, is a good siiquencej well recetvedp The students who con- 
tracted with us to purchase one of our services were not only satisfied 
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with our ptoducti they were pleased with it. I think that is signifi- 
cant. Many of our students were weak high-school English students. 
They were forced to take it, and they resented it. Considerable bad 
instruction which occurs frequently in the high schools helps to 
solidify the studerits' fesentmenta and their lack of success. Me have 
been able t© overGome many of those negative attitudes which students 
often eKhlblt coward English in the high schools. When 88,8% of our 
itudents state on the questionnaire that they have benefitted from our 
couraea, wa know that we have more than earned our keep. That figure 
does not tell us how much they actually learned ^ but it does tell us 
the degree of satisfaction which they have derived from their courses 
and that is one important ingredient, l feel, in iustlfying the courBe 
and the amount of good* quality instruction which has gone on- 

An even greater percentage, 98.51, felt that the course was 
well organised; whereas only 9*8% felt that the course was not practi- 
cal. The quest iotinaire indicated 73,6% said that they felt that "fra- 
quently'' to -'very irequently" they could see a aequBntial arrangement 
of writing skills being taught, while 70, IR felt that their akilla had 
»-een ■•conalderably itnproved'* in the course which they had Just finish- 
ed. In addition, 95,7% felt their skills had been "adequately im- 
proved J' This ovtirwhulming percentage Is a significant number* 

But in addition Co such general comentSs we asked more partic- 
ular evaluations by the students* ConGer^lng the instruction, we found 
that 55.7% of the students had had two or mrB forcial private confer- 
ences with their Instructor whereas 33.5% had had four or Mre total 
opportunities to dlscuga compositions in conferences out of the class- 
room. They surely have received ample private criticism both positive 
and negative fron! their instructors i who have in turn demonstrsted 
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interest in their students* progress. Interesting classroom presen- 
tations were indicated by 85*81, That is^ I thin,k, a very exceptional 
percentage because English compoeition is very difficult to make in- 
teresting without lowering it to the point of empty faddisni. 

Eighty-two and nine-tenths per cent felt that their grading had 
been adequately performed ^ that it was based upon the objectives, that 
students had been told what they were eKpected to do in chair coinposl'- 
tionij and that the grading was actually based upon what they were told 
they were supposed to do* Ninety--three and one-'tenth per cent said 
that objectives were clear and precise ^ and 92,5% said that their grad-- 
ing was actually based on those specif led objectives. Continuing, 
89.9% said that they had received positive commenta about how their 
papers could be improved, and 95*5% said that their papers had been 
graded promptly. In spite of the fact that the teacher might have been 
a hard grader i at least the students knew what the teacher was demanding 
of them* They were satisfied with that* 

Another aspect of the composition program which we were attempt^ 
ing to clarify in this questionnaire was the amount of writing which 
actually goes on in the course. It is an adequately known fact that in 
many institutions students are not required to write very many themes 
(sometimes none); and both the assignments and the grades are deter- 
mined by the student himself* Since we here openly declare that we 
really do teach composition rather than give lip service to it, we 
were interested in establishing the amount of writing that goes on. 
In Engl 105, only 7.9% said that they wrote fewer than 9 themes; Bl% 
said they wrote 9 themes | and 11*1% said they wrote more than 9 themes* 
Consequently I 92 p1% said that they wrote 9 or more themes in Engl 105. 
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That is an average of niore than 1 theme every 2 weeks, and it becomes 
obvious that those students write a good deal in Engl lOS* The sylla* 
bus In Engl 110 says that students will write 9 themes. However, 5.21 
said they wrote fewer than 8 ^hile 6*9% said they wrote 8* That is 
12,1% who said they wrote fewer themes than the syllabua has aetually 
stated. That number is small enough, however, to assume that the same 
thing happened on the spring questionnaire as occurred on the February 
quest ionnaire^-the student probably merely forgot in some cases how 
many writings he had actually perforMd, The actual number of students 
reporting would indicate this percentage is really quite small. At 
any rate* 82*8^ said that they wrote the 9 themes required by the 
syllabua and 5,2% said that they wrote more than 9 theines. The 5.2% 
group probably were also in error. The overwhelming number who wrote 
the 9 themes indicatee that the teachers are performing the requirements 
as stttted in the syllabus. The Engl 111 students had greater variations 
lyi their responses than either of the other two* For instance, 60,1% 
said they wrote more than what the syllabus suggested. Nineteen per 
cent said that they wrote 8 or more themes, indicating that some teach- 
era were requiring rather more writing In the Engl 111 course than was 

i 

Specified in the syllabus* 

In addition to these basic themes which were turned in, however^ ^ 
a number of rewrites were demanded by instructors* Only 33% of the 
students did not do any rewriting in these courses, and 12* 2X said 
that they rewrote from 5 to 8 of those themes. Obviously, a good deal 
of additional writing and grading had to be performed in the process 
of rewriting of those themes. And less this be assumed to be a nega^ 
tive aspect of the compDaltlonal program, 87.91 of the students 
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questii^necl "agreed" co 'strongly agreed'' th^t unsatisfactory papers 
should be rewritten by the student a * Consequently, the teachers were 
per£orr<ilnfi In a manner that was not only acceptable to the students 
but retfOinjner%dt>d by tham^ 

Afiother dapQct at mt w^ritifig programi which we were concerned 
abou^ l^n the design of elm ques tionrialr^ was the Writing Clinic. The 
Writlrig CiliilG i& a supportive servicfi to the compositional program^ 
ai^d the tefor€i It ia constantly und^r su rvet llance because the prograrn 
im r^talti^d actually an expenee item i^ithcut income* since there 
are m student credit hcpurs acc^lnluLsted through the Writing Clinic and 
sinc^ professional help Is used In the Wiritlsig Clinic, it Is an eKpen-- 
sive se^rvice which m parform. If it im not functioning adequately, 
then it ik not only within our prercpgati^e tccloae the Writing Clinic, 
but It ou^ duty to do s^. 

We ktim that resjonse during the apring semester had been better 
than in previous apring ^emeste^s. However, we found that 80,6% of the 
students s^ldoni ot never used tc learned also that 65,5% of the 
§tudent^ sJid that chey ^erc never referred to it. However, 68,6% 
found it usually ot always lielpful vtien ttiey^ took advantage of it* The 
cb\/lDii.s Qoficlusion is that it is a v^lua^le service when the teachers 
rcicluitu Or recmesc the scudents to attend It. Although we have posted 
nocic^s ^b<5Ut the Writ lug Clinic , although ve have placed posters about 
it^ although have ptjt notices in che h-ands of instructors which were 
£0 be t^M in all CDinp^ai^don claasa©, st^^dents still say that they 
really h-av^ aot been informed about the Wa'itisig Clinic, Neither were 
cliey ^eqiJired to gc there i nor were they irefearred to it. Obviously, 
we m&t ^trengtheri thl^ advertlaing program Im order to achieve the 
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best results from the Writing Clinic. Miss Bertha Bennan and Mrs, 
Mar3^ Jordan, who togetlier worked in the Writing Clinic as part-time 
help during the spring semester, comineiited fraquently that the number 
of students attending the Writing Clinic was much greater during the 
spring semester than had been the case in previous semesters. The 
full-tinie Inatructors who were also working In the Writing Clinic at 
Che time discussed the fact that there warn a much greater clientela 
iri the spring than in previoua times. A full report is still in the 
offing from Mrs. Jordon and Miss Berraan* ■ 

In conclusion j I would like to emphaslEe that the respDnsea 
which students made on the questionnaire eKhiblt a high degree of re- 
spect for the composition program at I.C.C* It also reflects the high 
degree of con^etenGy and conscientiousness vJith which the instructional 
staff has perforined its professional obligations; they should be hlghLy 
cowmerided for the quality of their work. I would hope that student 
evaluations could indicate the same degree of competency throughout 
the campus* 

» 

If ve assume the credibility of students' opinions , and the 
student-centeredness of the College would suggest that we do believe 
In it» then we have to say that the student body which has enrolled In 
the cQnipositlonal prograni has been sufficiently satisfied ^ in facts 
very well pleased* ^ith the kind of instruction which they have re- 
ceived here* I feel that this is one significant measure of the worth 
of our program* and I think it anBwers at least in one way that stu- 
dents have learned so-^m thing In our compositi.uij program. It Is also 
Hoim Indlcsitiuu of how tiU thuy Imvu learned. The very extent of 
thuJr B/itlsfactlon as indlcatud by the questionnaire is an Indicator 
of the uxtunt of their learning. But that will, hopefully, be 
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reflected more adequately in mathematical terms in a ruport wliich will 
be daveloped in the fall semester of 1972^73. In the meantime, the 
Coniniunlcatlona Division of Illinois Central College has given good 
satiBfactlon to tho studuiits who have come to us for sc^rvice and each 
of thosfci Hatlsfied cuBtomerB reprGsents a vote Iti the future of 1111- 
no IB Cqntral Collfe^gt:, 
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